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F you are interested in making a real profit from your cotton this 

year, you can’t afford not to use Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

Side-dress your crop with this nitrogen fertilizer. It speeds ma- 
turity, thus helping to beat the weevil, and increases the yield per 
acre so greatly that you make a substantial profit, whether the price 
of cotton is up of down. Works wonders on corn, too. 


Soda” Reduces Crop Cost 


L. S. Strickland of Royston, Ga., the Georgia Cot- 
ton Chamipion for 1927, produced his wirining crop at 
a cost of 6-2/5c. per Ib. He made a per acre profit of 
$216.19. He used 200 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda as a side- 
dressing (in addition to 400 Ibs. of 15-5-5 at planting) 
and produced 6,438 ibs. of lint on 5 acres. 









Cotton champions used Soda under their crops and as side-dress- 
ing. Soda costs so little and makes so much more cotton that these 
record crops were made at amazingly low cost per pound. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 24-page book, ‘‘Low Cost Cotton,” tells how 
to make more cotton at less cost per pound. This val- 
uable book is free. Ask for Book No. 2, of teat out 
this ad arid mail it, with your natie and address. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hart Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bldg. 


Shepherd Bldg. 
Orlando, Fla. 
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Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in ftom two to five years, and this with less cost of 
cultivation. 

Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


It pays for itself, 



























GET RID OF POULTRY LICE 


AND KEEP THEM AWAT!...Thegreatest insects. Non leonous, Powder 10¢, 25e, 
enemy % productive ay is the > 4 Gunh 300. Write for Free 
poultry louse. Lousy hens are not profit Insect Booklet. i your dealer cannot fur- 
opie. t rid of airy lice. It iseaey now. hish you with B B. Powdef of Liquid, 
Bee Brand Insect Powder onthehens we will supply 7 direct by parcel post 

spray either powder or aoe 4 i at prices name 

Greve, Mosceen, bod Bases fn 

Roaches, a endotne het MeCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


oYoow overs betel 
INSECT POWDER <= 
OR LIQUID SL Ms 


CEDAR ODOS 
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| I SEE BY THE ADS 


I ERE’S 
week. It’s gettin’ to where I get a 
letter most every week now. It just goes 
to show how folks appreciate a little 
good writin’. If the 
editor would just let 
me have morte rootn 
I believe I could get 
* him a lot more read 
ers. He’s got plenty 
of what he calls cir- 
culation but what he 
needs is readers 
Anyway here’s the 
letter :— 


“Bill Casper, 
Care Progtessive 
Farmer. 











BILL CASPER 


“Dear William, 

“My teacher always told me to say 
William instead of Bill so you'll ’scuse me 
for calling you so. 

“T’'ve been reading the ads since you've 
heen doing so, and I see in this week’s 
paper where they're advertising 1,000 
week old chicks. 

“T think they had orter said old hens 
as they be 1,000 weeks old. It says some- 
thing "bout testing them. Guess the’d 
need testing to see if one could cook 
then tender enough to stick a fork in the 
stavy. 

“T see another ad where old sol is look- 
ing thro some new kind of glass. Gtess 
that is why they live to be 1,000 weeks 
old. IT don’t seem to be able to have ‘em 
live that long. 

“Hoping you the best of luck if you 
decide to eat ote of the 1,000 weeks old 
chicks. 

“Vours for advertising, 


“MRS. ADDIE B. JONES.” 


Lady, IT am glad you have took to 
readin’ the ads. If what I have wrote is 
responsible for that I am real protid, 
They’s a lot can be learried from the ads 
and I advise evetybody to read ‘em he- 
cause it’s about the only way to keep up- 
to-date. 

When you tread the ads you must read 
‘em carefull like so you won’t misunder- 
stafid them that way. I’ve looked tp the 
ad atid it says what you say but anybody 
ktiows chickens don’t get that old. 


Puttin’ that “1,000 week-old chicks” in 
stich a big type at the top that way is 
just one of the tricks of advertisin’. They 
put it there to catch your eye and then 
you say, “What kind of lie is this?” and 
you go ahead and read what it says about 
givin’ some tedicines to the chickens 
that makes the roosters bring 30 cents a 
potind and the pullets a dollar apiece. By 
readin’ “em cafeful like it’s easy to tell 
what is so and what is just put in to 
make you want to read it. 

It is right funny what you can see in 
the ads sometimes. For instance look in 
the middle of this paper where it looks 
like a little boy, Willie I believe they say 
it was, comme in from the lot and walked 
tight actoss the page without wipin’ his 
feet. “Now ain’t that just like a boy?” 
says I to Mafthy. “Yes, and it’s a pity 
you wouldn’t grow up,” says she quick 
like. “You needn’t get so sarcastic,” says 
I, not aimin’ to take it without beit’ 
heard. “Aw, look at your shoes and them 
tracks from the back porch,” she snaps 
and then shuts up like a clam. 

Then right there next to this ad T see 
where some fellow has took nearly all the 
important parts out of one of them fine 
automobiles and has wrote a piece about 
each one. I worider if he can write a 
piece next week about how he got them 
all put back together. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


‘|Uncle Ab Says 


When we arrive at the 
time when work just 
comes natural to us we 
inherit happiness. 


another letter I got this | 









ROOFING | 


DIRECTFROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 
shingle roof. My house 


Hit HTH il | 1 
ill 

CORRUGATED burned and I lost all 

I had in it. My new 


| GALVANIZED | } ers oe ee “are. 
$3.97 


ean’t catch fire.” 
PER.SQUARE “EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
FREIGHT PD 


Vin 


“Just the roofing I 
have been looking for.’’ 
LAA 


You will say when you 
see this thick, strong 
M 
- * ~ 
STEEL 


and long lasting roof- 
ing. Can be nailed on 
SHINGLES 
$ 5.7 Sper. 


quick and easy. 
SQUARE 
Roofing Book, And 


asa | 
| linen 


“‘Everwear’ Roofing 
costs you less than 
most wood shingles, 
because we sell direct 
to you—and you keep 

in your own pocket 

homeo rt gut ow wholes 
OTHER Eigen 
ROOFING PSE 
$| 66rerr. —— 
AN FIRE PROOF. 
EASY TO 







“Don't 
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wood 

—_ says Mr. 

J. P. Arties. “Sparks 


set fire to my wood 

































the profit the dealer 
would get, 


WRITEFOR | Write 
FREE SAMPLES | today 
for big 


free saniples and Free 
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PF -1 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


me FREE SAMPLES, Direct From 
actory of any ‘aid Prices Jt. FREE 
ROOF in DB BUILDIN 8 


Savannah Fence & Roofing J 








ARA wed bs, 
Ww pore eee 


Best and aeanaat pumping power 
on earth. Backed by 40 years’ experi- 
ence. Strong. Simple. Durable. Back- 
geared. Maximum Power. 


EASIEST RUNNING 
Gears run in oil bath. Head assembled on 
free 5-ft. tower top. Fits ary tower, wood 
or steel. Lae ~ buy. ity cost includes vores 
en nae sre are wee 
faction Goldy better denten. Pree Gotalon. 

Dealers: Write for special proposition 
ELGIN V/INDMILL COMPANY 
oa. Street 
Distributors: Kansas I nd ogg, 





Sond nd Ca) Bargain SALE! 


iF effeet dase guaranteed 
Py tnt ii juaranteed 
00 year , a il Dollar 
‘actory. hiy engraved. 
time- 
















your next watch? Order 
Ma now during 
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Side-dress and Beat the Weevil 


Quickly Available Nitrogen Will Help the Cotton Crop Grow Off Fast and Get Ahead 


duction have undergone considerable change. The 

time available for producing a crop of cotton 
is much shorter than it was before the advent of the 
boll weevil. We no longer have 
the entire season in which to grow 
and mature cotton, The slogan 
should be, “Profit on every acre 
of cotton planted.” 


In order to produce a big crop 
of cotton early, it is necessary to 
use a liberal amount of quickly 
available nitrogen materials. The 
North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion conducted some experiments 
on a Norfolk sandy loam soil sim- 
ilar to much of our Coastal Plains soils. The object of 
these experiments was to determine the efficiency of 
different sources of nitrogen. The average yield of 
seed cotton for four years.where the nitrogen was de- 
rived from the various sources was as follows :— 


Nitrate of seda 
Sulphate of ammonia 


LD tseron the last 10 years, methods of cotton pro- 





= 


E. C. WESTBROOK 


1,178 pounds 
978 pounds 


Nitrate of lime ..........00.cc.n0 000 82 pounds 
ES Be ee rete © 850 pounds 
Kanmoma tamkage ...........c.c.cc006 820 pounds 
Coteasisted meal ces ccs ccccccccccce 760 pounds 


From these figures it can be seen that the inorganic 
sources of nitrogen miade much larger yields than the 
organic sources, with nitrate of soda well in the lead. 
Somewhat similar results were obtained for the Pied- 
mont section, although the differences were not as great. 


Side-dressing Stimulates Rapid Growth 


INCE the quickly available nitrogen materials have 
S given the largest yields of cotton, and since some 

of our soils are subject to leaching by the rains, it 
is usually profitable to use a side-dressing in addition to 
the mixed fertilizer used under the cotton before or at 
the time of planting. A side-dressing of nitrate of soda 
after the cotton has been chopped out, will stimulate 
growth and induce early blooming. 

The methods of fertilization used by the farmers 
who made large yields of cotton in the five-acre cotton 
contest conducted by the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture last year, should be of general interest be- 
cause some of these farmers made more than two bales 
of cotton per acre. One hundred and thirty-one farm- 
ers completed the contest; 64 of these used a side- 
dressing of some kind on their cotton before or at the 
time of planting. Of the 64 using side-dressing, 40 
used nitrate of soda and the other 24 used sulphate of 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 
Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Ga. State College 


ammonia, nitrate of lime, leunasalpeter, or mixed 


materials. 

For the 12 farmers producing the largest yields, 
eight used a side-dressing on their cotton, all of them 
using nitrate of soda. The eight using a side-dressing 
of nitrate of soda made an average yield of 981 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre, slightly less than two bales per 
acre. For the next 17 contestants using a side-dressing 
on their cotton, 12 used nitrate of soda, four sulphate 
of ammonia, and one nitrate of lime. For the next 20 
contestants using side-dressing, 11 used sulphate of am- 
monia, 6 nitrate of lime, 2 nitrate of lime, and one 
leunasalpeter. 


It is of interest to note that-in the five-acre cotton 
contest of 1926, the six farmers producing the largest 
yields used a side-dressing of nitrate of soda in addition 
to the mixed fertilizer applied at the time of planting. 


Applying in Early Stages Better 


XPERIMENTS in the Southeastern States have 
E, shown profitable results from applications of 

side-dressing of readily soluble nitrogen materials 
to cotton. Applications of 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre have given increases of 100 to 400 
pounds of seed cotton over no side-dressing. By ap- 
plying the side-dressing at different stages of growth, it 
has been found that larger yields were obtained when 
the side-dressing was applied to cotton in the early 
stages of growth than to the later periods of growth. 


The late Dr. H. C. White, who for a number of 
years was chemist for the Georgia Experiment Station, 
spent several years studying the feeding of the cotton 
plant. He made a large number of analyses of the 
cotton plant at different stages of growth to find out 
how much of the various plant food elements were 
taken up at each stage. The cotton used was fertilized 
with 468 pounds of superphosphate (acid phosphate), 
130 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 36 pounds of muriate 
of potash. Dr. White found that during the period from 
sprouting of the seed to formation of the first square, 
a period of 34 to 40 days, one-third of the total nitro- 
gen used by the plant was taken up. During the period 
from setting of the first square to the appearance of the 
first bloom, a period of from 24 to 32 days, a second 
third of the total nitrogen used by the plant was taken 





THIS KIND OF CULTIVATION PRODUCES COTTON CHEAPLY 
In this photograph taken last spring cotton was just coming up and the weeds and grass, too, but these five cultivators and ten mules cleaned out five rows 


at a time, pushing the young cotton from the start. 


up. This left only one-third of the total nitrogen used 
by the plant to be taken up during the remaining life of 
the plant after the first bloom. 

Therefore, it is easy to understand why larger yields 
are obtained when side-dressings of nitrogen are applied 
to early stages of growth than to later stages. These 
results are substantiated by experiments where side- 
dressings have been applied at different dates. Experi- 
ments show that the most profitable time to apply side- 
dressings of nitrate of soda to cotton is about the time 
the first squares appear. 


Get Ahead of the Weevils 


REPORT of the United States Department of 

Agriculture on April 5 showed 88 live weevils 

per ton of moss in South Georgia as compared 
with only two at the same time in 1926. This will un- 
doubtedly mean that the buds will be eaten out of a 
great déal of cotton while it is quite small. If poison 
is used intelligently, this injury can be greatly reduced. 
Experiments at Clemson College, South Carolina, 
showed that when cotton was topped when the first 
squares formed, fruiting was delayed for 10 days. Ten 
days may mean much at this stage in getting a crop of 
cotton this year. If weevils have injured the buds of 
cotton, or if the growth has been checked by adverse 
weather conditions, an early side-dressing of nitrate of 
soda will stimulate growth and early fruiting and will 
assist materially in overcoming this condition. 


onsd—_" 


Dairying as a Sideline Paid 

C. FIELDS, a well known farmer of the Lib- 
erty community, near Ethelville, Ala., after 
having attended the evening school on dairying, 
at the Liberty Vocational High School last 
spring, decided to diversify his farming system by add- 
ing a few dairy cows. He began milking six cows on 
April 6. By November 29 he had sold sour cream 
amounting to $417.76, exclusive of milk used in the 
home. He had fed 5% tons of separated milk to calves 
and brood sows with litters. His entire feed cost was 
$164.75, which left him a labor income of $253.01. Feed 
produced at home was charged at retail price. Mr. 
Fields says that separated milk for hogs is invaluable. 
He has practically raised his five or six calves on it. 

He is now milking 10 cows, some of them strippers, 
and is selling from $40 to $45 worth of cream every 
two weeks. M. G. ANDERSON. 
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When It Pays 


N THE issue of The Progressive Farmer for Feb- 
Puts i8, 1928, under the title, “Does It Pay to 

Grind Roughages?” we gave the advantages and 
disadvantages and summed these up by the general 
statement that, “The cost is generally not justified by 
the benefits.” 

To this conclusion an advertising agency took serious 
offense and cancelled the advertising of one of its 
clients, an advertiser and seller of a grinding mill. 

Just recently we read the following statement in one 
of the farm papers that come to our desk:— 

“Save 20 per cent by grinding. ... A saving of 

20 per cent and more in feeding value of grains 

and roughages will pay for the grinder in a very 
. short period of time, it depending altogether upon 

the number of animals to be fed.” 

These statements, if they were true, would be fine for 
the advertisers of feed mills, but since they are not true 
they are as injurious to the future sale of feed grinders 
and their advertisers as they are to the readers of the 
paper, if they believe the editor’s statements. 


What the legitimate advertiser needs most from his 
advertising medium is that it give its readers the facts 
or correct information about advertised products. This 
is the only legitimate and helpful editorial codperation 
any publication can give its advertisers. With the pur- 
pose of giving correct information, and so that readers 
and advertisers may know our position, we wish to 
affirm our previous statements regarding the grinding 
of roughages and to further review the general problem 
of when and what feeds it pays to grind and when and 
what feeds it does not pay to grind. 


As a general rule, it pays to grind small, hard grains 
for practically all animals with the exception of sheep 
and poultry. Such seeds or grains as sorghum grains, 
rye, wheat, rice, barley, peas, beans, screenings., etc., 
should be ground. The reason is plain, for when small, 
hard seeds are not ground they may pass through the 
animal undigested. Grinding increases the digestibility 
only when the animals fail to crush or masticate the 
whole kernels. Large grains are usually well masti- 
cated but small, hard grains are not and should be 
ground. It being assumed that it pays to grind small, 
hard grains or seeds, for practically all animals, under 
what conditions and for what animals does it pay to 
grind the large or coarse seeds or grains? 


Corn and oats are the most commonly used large 
kernel grains in this country. Corn is not commonly 
ground for horses, because the evidence shows that it 
does not usually pay. Oats also are not usually ground 
for horses, for the same reason. 

Corn and oats and all other grains are usually. ground 
for dairy cows, because the experimental evidence or 
experience shows that it usually pays. 


When hogs follow the cattle it does not pay to grind 
corn for fattening beef cattle. There is some evidence 
to show that there is not much difference in the propor- 
tion of the corn digested, but hogs cannot get much of 
the undigested portion when the corn is ground, where- 
as they can get a large part of it when it is not ground. 


The evidence also shows that it does not usually pay 
to grind corn for pigs weighing less than, say, 150 
pounds. 

For beef cattle, near the end of a long feeding period, 
grinding may induce the cattle to eat enough more to 
pay for the cost of grinding, and it may also pay to 
grind corn for fattening hogs weighing more than 150 
pounds. As to whether it will pay to grind corn in 
either of these cases will depend on the price of the 
corn and the cost of grinding. For pigs weighing over 
150 pounds, the average gain from grinding amounts to 
6 or 7 per cent. With corn at $1 a bushel this amounts 
to 6 cents or 7 cents gain per bushel and the feeder 
must determine whether he can grind corn for enough 
less than 6 or 7 cents to justify him in grinding it for 
these animals. 

Of all the farm animals, sheep have least need for 
ground grains. Only very hard, small seeds, such as 
millet, screenings, or small weed seed, need be ground 
for sheep. ; 

Calves under five or six months of age, getting skim- 
milk do as well on whole corn as on ground corn, and 
corn is probably the best supplement to skimmilk for 
young calves,\ . 

To repeat, it pays to grind small, hard seeds or grains 
for practically \all farm animals. ._The small grains 
which it generally pays to grind include sorghum grains, 
rice, barley, rye, wheat, screenings, etc., although some 
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to Grind Feeds 


authorities state it does not pay to grind sorghum 
grains and some of the others for sheep. 

The claims made by some that there is a saving of 
20 per cent in grinding the farm grains and roughages 
usually fed to livestock in this country is simply non- 
sense, because the claim is completely disproved by an 
overwhelming array of experimental evidence. There 
are, however, certain advantages in grinding both grains 
and roughages, apart from those cited. When good 
quality feeds are not available, and are consequently 
high priced, it may pay to grind. The advantages in 
grinding roughages, however, are not because it makes 
high-grade roughages out of low grades, nor does it 
make a concentrate out of a roughage to grind it. The 
advantages in such cases are that by mixing these low- 
grade roughages with palatable concentrates more 
roughage is consumed. Also, there is less waste in 
feeding these low-grade feeds. That is, a larger pro- 
portion of them is consumed by the stock, this being 
especially true with the bundle feed used in certain sec- 
tions of our territory. 

Another advantage which frequently results from 
grinding grains, such as corn, is that there is a greater 
tendency for the farmer to add variety and to balance 
the ration. For instance, one is much more likely to 
add oil meal or some other high-grade protein supple- 
ment, if he is feeding ground corn, than when feeding 
ear corn or shelled corn. ; 

This statement will not suit everyone, but, neverthe- 
less, it is in conformity with the best opinion of feeders 
as shown by experience and experimental evidence. 


HAVE THE BEST OF SOMETHING—AND 
THEN EXHIBIT IT 


VERY farmer should strive to have something 
that is the best of its kind in the county or 
community. 

It may be the finest Percheron, Jersey, Shorthorn, 
Duroc, Merino, or farm animal of any other breed; the 
finest mule; the best silo; the best terraced hillsides ; 
the finest patch of alfalfa; the prettiest home; the most 
beautiful flowering shrubs or shade trees; the most 
fruitful orchard; the best soybeans; the prettiest pas- 
ture or meadow. Or he may content himself with pro- 
ducing the earliest cotton bale each year, the finest but- 
ter, the most uniform sweet potatoes, the highest scor- 
ing seed corn, or the finest bird dogs. 

It doesn’t matter so much which of your products. is 
the best, provided only that you have the ambition to 
have the best of something. For the desire to have’ 
the very best of any one thing will inevitably breed in 
you the qualities that will give you greater success in 
all other lines of effort. 

The next thing we wish to urge is this: Having made 
up your mind to have the best of something, arrange to 
exhibit it at your state, district, county, or local fair 
next fall. The decision to exhibit the product will help 
you. It will help you because it will make you more 
careful and persistent and thoroughgoing in your strug- 
gle for the highest perfection. You will learn more’ 
about the best methods. And you will practice more 
of the best methods you already know. You will also 
find more zest and eagerness in doing your work. 

Moreover making an exhibit will help other people. 
Finding that you have attained a high standard of prog- 
ress or achievement will inspire others to do likewise. 


Now is the time to ask for catalogs of your state and 
county fairs. Every county needs a county fair and 
every progressive community a community fair. If your 
community is progressive and has not yet made plans | 
for a community fair, why not consult your county 
farm and home demonstration agent and agricultural 
teachers and see if one cannot now be decided on and a 








Next Week and Later 


The South Needs More Schools Like—Berry—By 
Clarence Poe. 

Registering Farm Animals—By Paul Huey. 

Personal Beauty—By J. W. Holland. 

A Sweetened Pay Day With Sugar Cane and Sor- 


ghum Syrup. 
Call Your Cows—Look ’Em Over—By F. W. 
Burns. 


It’s Two-horse Time on Dixie Farms. 
The Cultivator—By John W. Randolph. 
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premium list announced this spring? Then decide just 


what state, county, and local prizes you will try for ~ 


next fall—also which prizes mother and the boys and 
girls will try for. 

The whole year will be happier if each member of 
the family decides now to do his level best with some 


crop or animal or some form of household production — 


and exhibit the results at some fair next fall. If a 
prize is won this year, good and well. If not, the 


knowledge gained and the progress made will alone be ~ 


worth all the effort, and this will help capture prises 
and blwe rilbons in later years. 


JUDGE GOSSETT ON FARM CREDIT 


N A recent address by Judge M. H. Gossett, presi- 
I dent of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank -of 

Houston, before the school of Codperative. Market- 
ing at the A. and M. College, some interesting facts and 
figures regarding the Intermediate Credit Act were 
given. Since the first intermediate credit bank loan was 
made on March 31, 1923, $57,000,000 has been loaned 
for the benefit of approximately 100,000 farmers and 
cattlemen in Texas. 

Judge Gossett also gave some interesting figures re- 
garding the accomplishments of the Federal Land 
Bank of Houston in the 10% years of its operations, 
The Federal Land Bank has loaned $170,000,000 to 
more than 56,000 borrowers. The amount of delinquent 
loans on December 31, 1927, was only $15,000, or less 
than % of 1 per cent. Judge Gossett states that in a 
period of more than ten years of operation, only forty- 
two farms have been foreclosed and twenty-seven of 
these remain unsold. 

There are three essentials to a sound, safe loan, ac- 
cording to Judge Gossett: (1) the ownership of a sub- 
stantial equity in the farm by the applicant; (2) the 
character and dependability on the part of the. bor- 
rower; (3) unquestioned value in the security. 


WHY WE SHOULD PROTECT BIRDS 
Nica all birds are friends to mankind, par- 


ticularly to the farmer. The meadow lark is es- 
pecially fond of cutworms and caterpillars. The 
littke house wren delights in eating plant lice; the swal- 
lows especially like mosquitoes, flies, plant lice and 
many other destructive insects. It is a matter of actual 
record that a young robin has eaten 165 cutworms in 
one day. The appetites of birds are enormous and the 
fact that they live very largely on insects, most of 
which are harmful, makes it very clear what friends 
they are to mankind. In fact, birds eat so many harm- 
ful insects that it is hard to imagine how we could even 
exist without them. 
It is clearly the duty, even when considered solely as 
a matter of dollars and cents, for nearly all kinds of 
birds to receive our protection. They are worth liter- 
ally millions of dollars to us. 


MONEY TO STAMP OUT PINK BOLLWORM 


HE Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Representatives has reported for passage a bill 
that appropriates $5,000,000 for compensation to 
farmers in the event that Texas establishes a non-cotton 
zone in an effort to exterminate the pink bollworm. The 
bill places on the Federal Government the entire cost 
of compensating farmers for this year’s crop. If the 
fight against the pest is carried into 1929, the State of 
Texas must put up half the money. As a general thing 
it is necessary to maintain a non-cotton zone for two 
years, so the effect of this bill is to make the State of 
Texas pay one-fourth of the cost. We were in hopes 
that the Federal Government would pay a larger part 
of the cost of this work, but at any rate, the bill, if 
passed, will give Texas plenty of time in which to raise 
the money. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


N CERTAIN -Southern States, fertilizer prices are 

being investigated with the idea that possibly they 

are too high. However, it is our impression that 
the fertilizer industry has lost money during the past 
two years. According to their own statement, the in- 
dustry lost $22,000,000 last year. ’ 

While fertilizer has gone up in price in recent years, 
it has not increased in price as much as many other 
commodities. The present prices of the more widely 
used analyses of mixed fertilizers are less than 12 per 
cent above the 1913 level. The price of cotton and 
cotton seed combined is 53 per cent higher than that 
level, while the price of non-agricultural commodities 
has averaged over 50 per cent higher. These figures 


from the United States Department of Agriculture 


show that the price of fertilizer is!not out of line. 
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found him” was the doctor’s verdict reported to me 
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O the Fathers and Mothers Who Read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
Dear Friends :— 

It seems to me that the year 
1928 is a very critical year in the 
history of our American people. 
Furthermore, while in many. years 
that are critical there is an earnest 
and even profound realization of 
this fact, I am not sure that this 
is the case this year. And a crisis 
is always doubly dangerous if the 
persons affected do not promptly 
wake up to its seriousness. 

I 


The matter to which I now refer is the decision made 
by the American people ten years ago to outlaw the 
liquor traffic. That was one of the noblest examplés of 
national self-denial and self-control of which history 
affords an example. Nor was the decision suddenly 
taken. It was the result of more than three genera- 
tions of temperance agitation and temperance progress. 

But the chief trouble is that as soon as the advocates 
of temperance got the principle written on the statute 
books and into the National Constitution, they assumed 
that it was “all over but the shouting”—and they pro- 
ceeded to shout and then to rest from their labors. Or 
‘at least most of them did. 

Nor was this all. For as soon_as the temperance 
folks began to do about one-tenth the work they had 
done before, the other folks began to’do about ten times 
as mueh work as they had done before. And -work al- 
ways telfs. 





CLARENCE POE 


Il 

The opposition resolved to discredit prohibition by 
making its enforcement as difficult and -unsatisfactory 
as possible. They proposed to magnify the difficulties 
always involved in getting any great new reform under 
way. They proposed to say a great deal about how the 
law was “restricting personal liberty” and “preventing 
legitimate enjoyment of life’s pleasures.” They did not 
remind us that Gladstone was right when he said, “I 
have liberty to do right; I will thank anyone to take 
away from me my liberty to do wrong.” They did not 
say, furthermore, than even if a man might be allowed 
to hurt himself, there remains the- fact that when he 
hurts himself by drinking he also hurts his mother, his 
father, his brothers, his sisters, his wife and his chil- 
dren—or very often, the woman who might have been 
his wife but for his drinking habits, and the children 
who might otherwise have blessed both him and her in 
their maturity and their age. “No man liveth to him- 
self.” 

Moreover, while always referring to the restriction 
of one’s pleasures, the critics of prohibition forget to 
mention that its few pleasures are bought at the price 
of pain—and much pain. Unquestionably some excellent 
people have found some so-called pleasure in drinking— 
drinking within the limits which their superior poise and 
self-control make it possible for them to observe. Yet 
should these excellent people be willing to buy their 
pleasures at such a cost in pain and sorrow, disaster 
and disgrace, as the drink evil requires for its existence? 
Though I have self-control, am I justified in supporting 
an institution which will exempt me from its toll of 
death but will rob my neighbor of his son or my neigh- 
bor’s wife of her husband and support? 

Ill 

That such things happen—happen not in orations and 
speeches and storics and cssays, but happen in real life 
in one dark tragedy after another and happen in the 
lives of people all around us; this all of us are bound 
to admit. My experience, I am persuaded, is not very 
different from that of most other men when I look 
around me and consider what a toll of death, disease, 
and disaster the drink evil has taken among men and 
women of my own acquaintance. The most brilliant 
kinsman in my boyhood neighborhood, an aspiring and 
inspiring young man of noblest ideals and highest prom- 
ise, fell a victim of drink, disappointed his friends, 
tuined his business, and brought failure to all the high 
dreams of his youth. So went also another fine comrade 
of my young manhood, one of the most gifted young 
men of my generation, whose friendship and genius 
might even now be adding happiness to thousands had 
not this sinister habit put chains around him he could not 
break—as he told me in bitterness not long before his 
death. On my farm now two men are working who all 
but suffered total wreck from drink, and while each is 
Now making a fine comeback, neither can ever recall the 
years or the opportunities that have been squandered. 
“He would have been dead in ten minutes if we had not 
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VA Message to Farm Fathers and Mothers 


Why the Year 1928 May Mark a Turning-Point in American History 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


this week concerning a gifted young man who was thus 
barely saved from the almost fatal consequences of a 
drinking party. And a friend who should be a leader in 
business, as was his father, who was also my friend, 
hag sacrificed home and business and reputation for 
whiskey, and the bride who married him in faith and 
hope has had her own life wrecked as well as his. And 
so it often is—the woman pays also, and often more 
heavily than the man. Right alongside Longview Farm 
at one point is a house in which only a few months ago 
a man of excellent social connections first shot the wife 
he had sworn to love and protect, and then killed 
himself. 

If a scarlet tombstone marked every grave to which 
drink had brought its occupant in defeat and disaster, 
the record would stagger humanity. Yet it is the shame 
of our whiskey-advocates that they never mention trag- 
edies like these but treat prohibition as if it merely re- 
stricted legitimate pleasures. Or the argument is made 
that “prohibition does not prohibit.” Well, it will be 
violated just to the extent that the people by indiffer- 
ence or surrender permit it'to be violated. To yield to 
its enemies will only insure increased violations. If 
prohibition reduces whiskey drinking by 66 2-3 per cent, 
is it not then a godsend and a success? I know that 30 
years ago there were 23 saloons within five blocks of 
where I write and I am convinced that not all our local 
bootleggers and blind tigers covering a similar area and 
population today sell 33 1-3 per cent as much whiskey 
as did those twenty-three barrooms. 

IV 

Nevertheless, all over America today a great drive 
is on to make the friends of temperance surrender to 
its enemies and it is this fact that I have in mind when 
I say that the year 1928 is a critical year in the history 
of our country. After almost every act of high moral 
endeavor in the life of an individual or a nation, there 
is a period of reaction. After every man swears off 
from whiskey and after every nation swears off from 
whiskey, there is a period when the old appetite calls 
insistently and when only an imperious recognition of 
the necessity for standing squarely by a high resolve 
can save either that individual or that nation from a 
surrender that will involve consequences more disas- 
trous than the original state. Tremendously significant 
was that parable of the Master in which the man out of 
whom the unclean spirit had been cast, lacking the 
courage to stick it out, “taketh to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself....and the last state 
of that man is worse than the first.” 

“. Vv 

For all these reasons, I would repeat, it is a most crit- 
ical year that we have now entered upon. If the United 
States can pass the year 1928 without seriously turning 
back from her high resolve to establish here for all 
time a sober nation, a nation sworn to eternal enmity 
with this ancient foe of our race, then from now on the 
path to law enforcement will be easier and easier. Nev- 
er again are the enemies of prohibition likely to be 
so attractive in personality, so insistent, so prepared to 
surprise and to otitmaneuver us. 

Of all the years since prohibition became an issue, 
therefore, 1928 is the year when its friends ‘should be 
most on guard. If it has not been as great a success 
as many hoped, the remedy lies notin surrendering to 
its enemies but in arousing its friends. The campaign 
to educate the American people, both old and young, 
to the injurious physical, mental, and moral effects of 
alcohol—this campaign which was chiefly responsible 
for the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment but 
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A POEM FOR TODAY: “LITTLE 
HOMES” 


TS homes are 

land,” says the poct in the verses below; and 

since the main article. on this page appeals 
for the protection of the treasures here so beau- 
tifully described, we are reprinting “Little 
Homes” herewith :— 


“the heart and sinew of our 


Strength of a man; a woman’s song; laugh of a child; 
Warmth of a fire; glow of a lamp;—though wild 
The wind without, and grim the sky above. 


O little homes set close on every hand! 

Ye narrow, walled-in worlds of joys and fears, 

Built of the commonplace of smiles and tears, 

Ye are the beart and sinew of our land! 

—F, Means: . 
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) O little homes, ye little homes of love! 
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which largely slowed down after its adoption—must be 
renewed and extended. Public officials in nation, state, 
and county who have been lax in enforcing laws be- 
cause uncertain as to whether the public wanted them 
enforced—these officials must be made to realize that 
the American people, so far from surrendering now the 
great victory they have already once won against the 
Drink Evil are prepared to reject any call to surrender 
with the battle cry of John Paul Jones: “Surrender? 
No! By the Eternal, I have just begun to fight!” 


VI 


In the hands of the plain farm men and women, the 
plain, God-fearing, home-loving farm fathers and moth- 
ers of our country, the issue largely rests. The embat- 
tled farmers here, like the embattled farmers of Con- 
cord a century ago, may “fire a shot heard round the 
world.” The great cities of America have been largely 
filled with foreigners whose ideals are alien to those 
of our native-born American stock. They were mostly 
with the advocates of whiskey ten years ago and still 
are. Unfortunately, too, the great cities are largely 
populated with men who are not making homes, or by 
men and women who are not rearing sons and daughters. 
They have no stake in the future. They are living for 
the pleasures of today. Political organizations, too, am- 
bitious for nothing but the spoils of office, flourish in 
these great cities and have their, ramifications and their 
representatives all over America—and, I hear, their mon- 
ey also. The battle of 1928 is thus drawn between two 
diverse elements in American life. One is largely for- 
eign and largely urban, whose ideal is that of pleasure 
for today and forgetfulness of tomorrow. The other ele- 
ment consists chiefly of our native-born Americans and 
chiefly of those in our smaller towns and cities and 
country districts—men and women who have built homes 
and love their homes and have concern for their future; 
men and women who have sons: and daughters and love 
them and are concerned for their future. 

The year 1928 may decide for a generation which of 
these two diverse elements shall rule America. May 
God help each of us to decide rightly with which ele- 
ment we should throw our voice and our vote! 


Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


| ‘THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Wistaria 


EXT to planting a crepe myrtle, we know hardly 
anything else which will produce so much beauty 
for so little trouble as planting a wistaria vine 

by some convenient tree or fence or outhouse. Once 
started, the wistaria, like the crepe myrtle, requiring 
no cultivating or pruning or spraying, will go on pro- 
ducing annual treasures of beauty for nobody knows 
how many years. 














SOMETHING TO READ 
South Should Honor Andrew Johnson 


HE South should forever honor the memory of 

Andrew Johnson. At a time when the dominant 

sentiment of the North had turned from the for- 
bearance of Lincoln to the malice of Thad Stevens, 
Andrew Johnson, moved by a profound conviction of 
duty to the right and to the Constitution, battled like 
another Arnold VonWinkelried and received in his own 
body many a spear of our assailants. Judge Robert W. 
Winston in Andrew Johnson: Plebeian and Patriot 
(Henry Holt; $5) has produced a superb biography of 
the man. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


T is not that immortality is to begin on the other 

side of that great gulf of death: there is really 

no gulf; the gift has been given now, once 
for all. It is not to be taken away. We 
have it here and now. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” It is there if you will but realize it. 

. . . And this something we have, in full meas- 
ure, if; and if only, we are able to be aware that 
God is in some way making His influence, His own 
being, penetrate into ours. Believe me, without this 
feeling, this awareness, all talk of love of God is 
arid, it is meaningless. If we have this awareness 
we cannot fail to feel love for, to feel drawn to- 
wards, to recognize that we are comforted and stim- 
ulated. We are certain then that all is well with us, 
because God is with us, and has not left us, once He 
has created us, to run our course unaided—Horace 
G. Hutchinson. 
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An Enlightening Discussion of a Breeding Practice Often Misunderstood 


sults of inbreeding and, in fact, there is no clear 
distinction, in many minds, between inbreeding 
and line-breeding, and between cross-breds and grades. 

Gay in Productive Horse Husbandry says: “Inbreed- 
ing is the mating of brother and 
sister, sire and daughter, or son 
and dam.” Line-breeding, accord- 
ing to the same author, is “the 
mating of two individuals having 
a common ancestor but a few 
generations removed.” 

If inbreeding is limited to the 
three incestuous matings of broth- 
er and sister, sire and daughter, 
and son and dam, the mating of 
any two individuals farther re- 
moved in relationship would be line-breeding. That is, 
the matings of first cousins having two common grand- 
parents, or double first cousins having all grandparents 
the same, or mating uncle with niece, or nephew with 
aunt would be line-breeding. 


Some would regard mating individuals as closely 
related as first cousins, especially double first cousins, 
uncle with niece, or nephews with aunt as inbreeding, 
and any mating of relatives farther removed, but with 
common ancestors, say removed to the third or fourth 
generation, or with common great-grandparents, or 
great-great-grandparents, or the two grandparents of 
one being the same as two great-grandparents of the 
other, as line-breeding. 


There is no generally accepted hard and fast line 
which makes the difference between inbreeding and 
line-breeding. Some authorities regard the mating of 
individuals having 50 per cent or more of the same 
blood as inbreeding, and the mating of individuals hav- 
ing less than 50 per cent but as much as 25 per cent of 
the same blood as line-breeding. 


The difference between inbreeding and line-breeding 
is largely one of degree. In short, line-breeding is a 
compromise. The idea in line-breeding is to avoid the 
dangers or evils of inbreeding and still secure some of 
its advantages or benefits. 


Cross-breeding is another term which is not always 
clearly or accurately defined in the minds of many 
people. Cross-breeding is the mating of purebred ani- 
mals but not of the same breed. The usual purposes 
of cross-breeding are to counteract the fancied or real 
undesirable results from inbreeding; or to infuse or 
restore vigor, or to improve the fecundity or breeding 
qualities of the animals, or to graft on the individuals 
of one breed some desirable character or characters of 
another, or to blend permanently some desirable quality 
of two breeds. It is important and may be desirable in 
the establishment of new breeds, but is less useful or 
needed today in breeding operations. 


Grades are animals both of whose parents are not 
purebreds. We think the term “grade” should not be 
applied to any animal unless one of its parents is a 
purebred, but technically the mating of two grades re- 
sults in grade offspring. 


Inbreeding was the most powerful influence used by 
the master breeders who developed our numerous pure 
breeds of farm livestock. To understand the effects of 
inbreeding, one must recognize the value of prepotency 
and understand its. meaning. Prepotency is the power 
or ability of any individual sire or dam to transmit or 
give its own qualities or likeness to its young. The 
degree of prepotency possessed by any individual is 
measured by the degree with which it transmits to its 
sons or daughters its own likeness or qualities. 


chevy is much popular prejudice as to the re- 
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Benefits From Inbreeding 


THE minds of most people, inbreeding is wholly 
bad and very much to be avoided, but this idea is 
erroneous. There are many benefits which have in 
-the past and may still in the future come from inbreed- 
ing. The greatest obstacle which the breeder encoun- 
ters is to get animals of high or desirable quality that 
will transmit their qualities to a large percentage of 
their offspring. Inbreeding increases the prepotency or 
the ability of an animal to transmit its qualities or like- 
ness to its young. For instanoe, if brother and sister 
are mated and both their sire and dam are from stock 
of high milk production, the heifer from this mating 
is not only, more likely to be a high producer, but she 
is also likely to transmit this quality to her daughters 
and her sons are more likely to transmit this quality 
to their daughters. 

If brother, and sister, both possessing any desirable 
quality in ‘a high degree, are mated, or if sire and 
daughter. both \ possessing a desirable quality in a 
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By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 











AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: ‘THE 
FULNESS OF OUR DAY” 
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RHAPS no utterance regarding agricul- 
ture has ever been more often or more de- 

servedly quoted in the South than the fol- 

. lowing paragraph by Henry W. Grady:— 

HEN every farmer in the South shall eat 

q bread from his own fields and meat from 

i} his own pastures, and disturbed by no creditor 

i and enslaved by no debt, shall sit among his 
teeming gardens and orchards and vineyards and 

q dairies and barnyards, pitching his crops in his 

i own wisdom and growing them in independence, 

5 making cotton his clean surplus and selling it in 
his own time and in his chosen market and not 

at a master’s bidding—getting his pay in cash 

h and not in a receipted mortgage that discharges 

i his debt, but does not restore his freedom—then 

j shall be breaking the fulness of our day.” 

4 

q 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be 
“We Are Tenants of the Almighty” by the late 
Prof. W. F. Massey. We shall appreciate it if 
readers will send us other little gems in prose for 
use in this series.) 
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high degree, are mated, the offspring of both matings 
are more likely to possess this high quality and perhaps 
to a still greater degree, and the offspring of such 
matings are more likely to transmit this desirable qual- 
ity to their offspring. It is in this way that desirable 
qualities have been obtained in a higher degree and 
fixed in our breeds of domestic animals by the breeders. 
It was in this way that our master breeders of the past 
developed and fixed the desirable qualities of our farm 
livestock. 


In America we have one outstanding example of the 
success of one master breeder through inbreeding. Pos- 
sibly the most noted breeder of Berkshire hogs in the 
world during the last 40 years is N. H. Gentry, of 
Sedalia, Mo. Mr. Gentry for 25 years used only the 
sons and grandsons of the famous boar Longfellow as 
sires in his herd. The boar Mr. Gentry showed at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 weighed 660 pounds 
when 13 months and 6 days old and was a boar of 
great vigor-and action. The sire of this boar was a 
son of Longfellow and his dam was a daughter of 
Longfellow, and the sire and dam of this great indi- 
vidual were even more closely related than half brother 
and sister, for the dam of one of them was by the sire 
of Longfellow. 


In the hands of the master breeder, inbteeding may 
be made a powerful weapon for good, but while it im- 
proves the good qualities and more firmly fixes them 
in the inheritance, it also is equally likely, and perhaps 
more so, to intensify or exaggerate the defects, 


Disadvantages of Inbreeding 


S STATED, the average person thinks inbreeding 
A is something to be avoided at all times and under 

all conditions. There is an idea that inbreeding 
results in sterility, lack of vigor and constitution and 
numerous other undesirable conditions. There is little 
evidence to show that inbreeding brings about any of 
these results, except where the individuals mated al- 
ready possess or have inherited these defects. The 
closest inbreeding for 15 generations has resulted in 
no loss of vigor or breeding qualities. But since the 
average breeder is not able to always mate animals 
wisely or to see defects which may be increased by in- 
breeding, the safest plan generally is to avoid close in- 
breeding. Line-breeding, however, requires less skill 
and is generally to be recommended to the careful and 
intelligent breeder. 


While close inbreeding is generally to be avoided, 


except by the master breeder, the opposite extreme is 
even more likely to lead to failure. Cross- ~breeding of 
unlike breeds, or the mating of animals possessing qual- 
ities of wide difference or antagonistic qualities is al- 
ways to be avoided. Cross- breeding, or the mixing of 
different breeds, may result in'very useful animals in 
the first generation, but such breeding results in vari- 
ations and unlike offspring, mostly useless for breeding 
purposes. 

The fear of inbreeding has often caused the destruc- 
tion of a very useful sire. For instance, a dairyman 
with an average herd of cows procured a purebred bull 
and bred him on his average grades of the same breed. 
The daughters from this bull averaged one-third more 
milk and butterfat than their dams, but the dairyman, 
because of what he had heard of the dangers of in- 
breeding, sold his bull to the butcher before he knew 
what his daughters would do. He did not want to 
mate him with his own daughters because of his fear 
of inbreeding. The next purebred bull bought did not 
make anywhere near the same improvement in his 
daughters over their common grade dams. Had this 
man bred this first bull back to his daughters, the 
chances are that the resulting heifers would have been 
much superior tq their dams. 


Of course, if all the daughters of a bull, or most of 
them, have some serious defect, like deficient fore- 
udders, then it would be a mistake to breed ‘his 
daughters back to him, but when a purebred sire bred 
to grade females makes a marked improvement in the 
offspring and these offspring possess no serious defect, 
but are a marked improvement over their mothers, the 
wise thing to do is to breed such a sire back .to his 
grade daughters. 

Good sires that have proved their worth in trans- 
mitting valuable qualities to their get are not too com- 
mon and none such should be disposed of because of 


the largely imagimary evils of inbreeding. Lack of size ° 


and vigor in the livestock of the South is due a hun- 
dred times more to lack of feed than to inbreeding. 


Editor’s Note—In the next of our series of livestock 
articles, “Registering Farm Animals,” Paul Huey may 
help you to clear up a number of questions as to just how 
registration is done, and what it means to either buyer 
or seller. Beginning week after next, our livestock arti- 
cles for several weeks will deal with the characteristics 
and history of the dairy breeds. The first of them will 
be “The Characteristics and History of the Jersey Cow.” 


WANTS TO KNOW THE FEED VALUE OF 
HONEYSUCKLE 
2 eg ager wants information about honeysuckle 


for winter grazing, where it stays green all 
winter. He says the cows eat it freely and if 
it has sufficient feed value to carry them through the 
winter he wishes to use it for wintering dry cows. He 
asks our readers to write him through The Progressive 
Farmer regarding its feed value and their experience 
in grazing it. 
Unquestionably, honeysuckle has some feed value, but 


it is not such as to make a suitable feed for wintering ~ 


dry dairy cows. In the first place, dairy cows should 
not be dry in the winter, and in the next place, if they 
are, they should be well fed so that they may store up 
vigor and fiesh for producing more milk when they 
come fresh. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— _| 


Two Ways to Solve the Farm Problems 
Before Us 


GRICULTURE is now where industry would be 
without its tariff protection. Natural economic 
laws will never restore the farmer to prosperity 

as long as they are prevented from operating by 
our national protective policy. There are only two 
remedies for the agricultural problem that 
are more than temporary and ineffective. 

The first is to abolish the tariff and 
other restrictions to the natural operation 
of the law of supply and demand. The 
second is to include the farmer in_ the 
national protective policy—not by tariff schedulés which 
are ineffective on his major products, but by some such 
measure as the McNary-Haugen bill, which will protect 
his home market and his prices as effectively as the 
tariff has protected industry. 


Such a policy is necessary for agriculture, and it has 
already been delayed too Jong. It is no less necessary 
for industry. The future of the nation, no less than 
the future of the nation’s agriculture, demands that 
Congress and the administration forget minor issues 
and remedies that do not cure, and give their undivided 











attention to the nation’s greatest problem—the estab- J 


lishment of a national agricultural policy. —Prairie 


Farmer, Chicago. } “ 
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High -Living 

N A large newspaper establishment a 

man with a mop was wiping up the 
floors. I said to him, “You are working 
pretty fast, my friend.” He straightened 
up and said with a 
smile of pride, “I 
can’t write for news- 
papers, nor edit them, 
but I can keep the 
dust down for the 
men who can. I have 
the most important 
job here!” 

Why not? I heard 
him whistling as I 
went down the hall- 
way. 

Whose is the great task anyway? Who 
is the greater, the senator who wears the 
silk shirt, or the woman who has ‘the 
skill to make it? Who has the greater 
soul, the man who honestly drives the 
spike in the railroad tie, or the man who 
rides in forgetful luxury over it? 





J. W. HOLLAND 


My hat is off to every honest man and 
woman worker; the bridge-builders, sew- 
ing machine operators, men deep in mines, 
lighthouse keepers, and the farmers, 
working in unseen places with hearts that 
shame half of the so-called great of the 
world. 

The upper crust of a pie may be a 
little more flaky, but the under crust 
holds the pie together. 

Now and then society is deeply indebt- 
ed to some prominent person who advances 
the moral and spiritual ideals of life, 
but for the most part, life is kept sweet 
and clean by the prayers and love of the 
people who live in obscurity. 

A lad pursues his chosen ambition, and 
the world throws its roses upon his path- 
way, but does not see, at the end of a 
country lane, a mother, with tearful eyes, 
saying, “Laddie, whatever comes, always 
remember that each evening a prayer will 
be said for your soul.” Nor does it see 
the man at the gate, as the boy left “home, 
“Son, mother and I have lived for you, 
and always will. Go straight, and don’t 


* forget. God.” 


I know a great preacher. He is an 
inspiration to thousands of people. Back 
in an Iowa town there lived a little widow 
who night and morning prayed’ for her 
distinguished son. She said to a friend, 
“T hope will not get proud and 
haughty in his big meeting-house.” 

The Bible says, “He that overcometh 
shall wear a crown of righteousness.” 
The Psalm writer wrote, “I would rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my God 
than to dwell in the tents of the wicked.” 

Character is the result of what we care 
for, and if we care for honor and purity ; 
if we make thé Bible our daily guide, we 
shall save our own souls and help sweet- 
en the sources of life for others. 


AUNT HET | 
By R. QUILLEN—Sppyright, 1928, by | 
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“Girls used to be a sight more romantic. 
They had to be to put up with mustaches 
flavored with chewin’ tobacco.” 

“There ain’t nothin? makes me madder 
thon to be mad an’ have Pa pretend like 
Ae don’t notice nothin’ is wrong.” 
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The 4-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 


ormance 


regardless of weather or roads! 


In advanced features of engineering — 
in staunchness, stamina and long life— 
in all qualities which appeal to men 
engaged in farming—no other car in 
the entire field matches the New Series 


Pontiac Six at $745. 


For today’s Pontiac Six offers examples 
of progressive design whose value is 
most obvious to men witha mechanical 
turn of mind. It embodies the famous 
G-M-R cylinder head, contributing to 
smoother, more silent, more economi- 
cal operation using ordinary gasoline. 
It introduces the cross-flow radiator 
with thermostatic control, eliminating 
losses of cooling liquids and assuring 
correct engine temperature in all 


seasons. It combines the biggest six- 
cylinder engine at its price with such 
advancements as the AC fuel pump 
instead of a vacuum system, crankcase 
ventilation, new carburetion and 
manifolding system, full-pressure 
oiling and interchangeable bronze- 
backed bearings. 


And, in addition, the Pontiac Six re- 
tains all the staunchness of chassis and 
bodies—all the stamina—all the un- 
rivaled long-life developed in years of 
testing on General Motors Proving 
Ground and proved in the service of 
200,000 satisfied owners. Here, truly, 
is a low-priced six for the country home, 
offering smooth, dependable perform- 
ance regardless of weather or roads! 


2-Door Sedan, $745; Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, $775; Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door 


Sedan, $825; § 
at factory. 


rt Landau Sedan, $875. 
heck Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices—they include lowest handling charges. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices 


General Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate, 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CoO., PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PON 


PRODUCT OF 






GENERAL MOTORS 











EDWARDS roors 


LAST LONGER LOOK BETTER 


SAVE YOU 
MONEY 


\ Edwards Metal 
\\ roofing, shingles, 
Spanish tile, sid- 


garag 
buildings, are rust- 


/ proof, fire - proof, 
lightning - proof. Last 
(| r three times as long as or- 
i dinary kind. Quality in ev- 
ery detail. Styles and types for 
and economical 

sfaction. 





Books an 
Estimates 524-574 Batier St., Cincinnati, 0. 











SEND FOR 
THIS 


FREE PAINT BOX SET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and giris. 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE a to enyess 
di to pay for a four-year sub- 
sending ue Tie PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
Ph oclindatvd batilt et, Sous 
PROGRE your : 
F; REE! be refunded when the stbscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 



































ORN as a truck crop has been abused 

almost as much as the cantaloupe. 
There is no vegetable more delicious than 
good roasting ears, and yet, so much 
overripe and inferior corn from other 
causes has been offered on the market 
as to very greatly decrease the demand 
for this delicious vegetable. Not one 
person in ten, when pulling roasting ears, 


Getting a Pay Day From Roasting Ear Corn 
Quality Product Provides a Source of Ready Cash in Many Local Markets 
By L. A. 


NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to market early in the morning, do not 
pull the roasting ears until very late in 
the afternoon. If it can be well done, pull 
the ears just prior to going to market, 
and if it is only half an hour or so be- 





THIS LOOKS LIKE CASH TO US 


more or less tough and leathery. It is 
worth while, therefore, to go to any rea- 
sonable amount of trouble to get the corn 
to the consumer just as quickly after it 
is pulled from the stalk as possible. 


4 


an 
‘ 


ns keene, 


But a few hours from now—with hot pepper, green peas, tomatoes, cornbread, and buttermilk—what won’t it look like to a hungry man!! 


takes as much precaution as is desirable 
to see that it is in the right stage to be 
the most palatable to the consumer. When 
we give more attention to getting 
our produce in the best condition possible 
to please the consumer and take every 
precaution to see that it reaches him in 
this condition, we will have gone a long 
way toward solving our marketing prob- 
lems, whether we are marketing roasting 
ears or some other food product. 

How to Tell When Ready to Pull.— 
Take whatever precaution is necessary to 
be certain that the corn is being pulled 
at the right stage of maturity. Pull back 
a few of the shucks and examine the 
grains. A careful observer can tell by 
glancing at the grains whether they are 
at the right stage of ripeness to be the 
most palatable. Those who are not cer- 
tain can stick the thumbnail into one of 
the kernels and if a milky substance comes 
out it is in the milk stage or at the proper 
stage of maturity for food. If a doughy 
substance comes out this indicates that the 
milk stage has been passed and that the 
corn is too old for roasting ears. Many 
can look at the silks and shucks and tell 
when the right stage of maturity has 
been reached. 


Make Several Plantings—To make 
the most out of corn as a truck crop 
many plantings should be made, starting 
as early as possible in the spring and 
continuing up to late June, because it is 
so delicious and so universally liked that 
it will sell practically every day during 
the season. Where one is so situated that 
he can market roasting ears, from two to 
_ three plantings per month should be 
made from early until late. By making 
these frequent plantings one will be in 
position to offer for sale corn that is in 
the right stage of maturity and by doing 
this the demand will be increased. The 
right stage of maturity is not the whole 
thing, but it is a highly important one. 
Only ears that are reasonably well filled 
out and free of worm, bird or other dam- 
age should. be offered. Carefully cull the 
corn and do not mix with the A No. 1 
stuff these inferior ears, because they 
will automatically cause the good ears 
not to sell for their full value. 


To Prevent Heating—When going 





forehand, so much the better. This is 
an important point, because green corn 
stacked in any appreciable quantities will 
heat in the shuck and the grain will be- 
gin to dry out and the grains become 


How to Pack—lIf it is being mar- 
keted locally, put it in neat, boxes, crates, 
or baskets. It is not so important as to 
the kind of container, except that they be 
neat and adapted to displaying this kind 
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Of all the lessons of immortality, the most beautiful to me is the up-spring- 
ing of the early flowers out of the earth after lying dormant so long. This 
came to me with a peculiar emphasis: Mother left us in the midsummer and in a 
few weeks the flowers she had loved and tended were a blackened mass. 
an aching heart I removed the flowers and stakes, reluctant to destroy anything 
she had fixed. But with the coming of spring came also the flowers she had 
loved and bearing in their bright presence this message: “She is not dead, 


but sleepeth.” ' 


[ “MOTHERS’ DAY”: A MEMORY OF ONE COUNTRY MOTHER 


by -tanypyrned (May 13) will be “Mothers’ Day” and I shall wear a white 
flower. Always with the coming of this day my mind reverts to the years 
now gone when our home was blessed with my mother’s presence and my life 
enriched by that close companionship which can only exist between a devoted 
mother and daughter and which strength- 
ened with the passing years. 

My earliest recollections of Mother cen- 
ter about the Sabbath day when she tied a 
ruffled white bonnet under my chin and 
taking my small hand in hers, led me up the 
wide sandy path and into the house of God. 
This same path is indelibly printed on my 
mind, for Mother had planted a wide bor- 
der of old-fashioned flowers on each side 
and big lazy butterflies used to flit over the 
flowers, much to our delight. 

I was about five years old and I remem- 
ber how Mother used to take me on her lap 
and tell me in her beautiful way the match- 
less Old Testament stories, and my childish 
mind stored them up never to forget. 
I grew older, and we had quiet walks to- 
gether, I came to appreciate more and more 
Mother’s poetic nature and the bits of beau- 
tiful verse she would often quote to me. 
Indian lore and names, always appealed to 
One spot on the roadside was “Ala- 
bama,” for it was here we rested, and the 
road itself would be “Mekunna,” the road 
home. 

Dear, patient, beauty-loving mother! With 
brooding tenderness she watched over all 
of us in sickness and in health. And now, 
| although for many years she has been folded away in the earth, she still lives. 


As 








With 








Although tomorrow we will wear a white flower, in memory we carry a 


red one. 


RURALITE. 
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of vegetable. Certainly sacks should not 
be used, because these make it impossible 
to display the corn to advantage. Neat 
stacks in the bottom of the wagon or 








truck bed will be all right, if it is held 
in place by other vegetables or boxes, 
PAY DAY PETE ‘| 

AY Day 

Pete is bad- 

ly puszsled, He 

doesn’t know 








whether to fill 
up on “Roasting 
Ears” or wait 
until next week 
for a pay day 
article on Sor- 
ghum and Cane 
* Syrup. Our ad- 
vice to him would be to fill up, 
—and then fill up again. 











The point that we wish to make is the 
advisability of making it look neat in ap- 
pearance to the consumer when he first 
sees it. 

Remove a Portion of the Shuck.— 
Pull back a strip of the shuck from a 
few ears on top so the quality of the 
grain may be seen by the consumer. Pull 
off the rough, outer portion of the shuck. 
Clip any long tips of the shucks with 
shears. Also cut off the shanks to where 
they are only half an inch or so in 
length. Do what is commonly known as 
slip shuck the corn, leaving only that 
portion of the shuck that is sticking 
closely to the corn, This gives a neat, 
attractive appearing ear. 

Guarantee Quality to Purchaser.— 
Guarantee to the consumer that every ear 
of corn sold is of No. 1 quality, which of 
course, includes the right stage of ma- 
turity. Let the consumer understand that 
if one bad ear is found another one may 
be had free of charge. This one thing 
can easily be made use of to very greatly 
increase the consumption of roasting 
ears, and where one has a regular line of 
customers depending on him for high 
quality vegetables, such a guarantee will 
make a great deal more than it will cost. 
Making good a bad ear of corn or a bad 
vegetable of any kind is nothing more 
than what should be done and it certainly 
will increase sales. 

Good Land and Fertilization Essen- 
tial.— Pulling the corn at the right 
stage of maturity and offering it to the 
consumer in a neat and attractive form 
is very important, but before this can be 
done all precautions necessary to the pro- 
duction of a good ear of corn must be 
taken. The best quality of corn cannot 
be grown on poor land that is indiffer- 
ently prepared, poorly fertilized and 
given poor cultivation. All of these 
things must be provided in order for 
quality corn to be produced. When all 
these precautions are taken and succes- 
sions of plantings are made-there isn’t 
any doubt but that roasting ear corn can 
be made the source of another pay day. 

Demand Is Comparatively Large.— 
Corn may be marketed at roadside mar- 
kets, in the nearby towns: or cities or 
shipped short @istances. Whetever one 
is near a good sized town or city or on a 
highway where a roadside market is 
worth while, this crop may be depended 
upon as another source of cash income, 
because it is not usually shipped long 
distances which makes it a crop that a 
comparatively large percentage of folks 
can grow with reasonable assurance of 
finding a ready market for it, provided 
of course, an A No. 1 product is offered. 
Unless one is prepared to, do this, don't 
try to get anothet pay day from it. 
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perfect! 


PRINCE ALBERT is a mild tobacco, but 
“good” is too mild a word to describe it. 
*“Good!””— why you know it’s better than 
that the minute you open the tidy red tin 
and set loose that P.A. fragrance. Your 
mouth waters for a taste of such tobacco. 
You waste no time in loading up and 
lighting up. Then you get the answer to why 
P. A. leads them all in sales and satisfaction. 
Cool as a speed-cop taking your number. 
Sweet as getting off with “Don’t let it happen 
again.” Mellow and mild and long-burning. 


What do you mean —“Good”’? 


PRINGE ALBERT 


“Good’’?.. 
I call it 


Some fellows stumble into the detours for 
awhile, and others take the main road to pipe- 
joy. The more you demand in a smoke, the 
quicker you come to P.A.—to stay. You 
can’t fumble the fact that more men smoke 
P. A. than any other brand. ‘‘Good”’? I call 
it perfect! So will you. 





—the national joy smoke! 








© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
N. CG 


pany, inston-Salem, 














This tin contains TWO full 
ounces of pipe-satisfaction. 
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WILE finds all the 

mud. He comes hur- 
rying in, much too busy to 
clean his shoes, and the 
Pup joyously follows. 
Maybe Dad gets thought- 
less sometimes and once 
again Mother has to wipe 
up the floor. 


If it’s an old worn splintery 
wood floor, it is never real- 
ly clean. Scrub it, mop it, 
stillit has that sodden gray 
color, depressing to the 
spirit. If the baby crawls 
over it on Sundaywhenhe’s 
dressed up, he looks like 
some stranger’s child. 
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onthe Kitchen tl loor 


SMOOTH clean floor, glowing with bright 

color, soft to the feet, is an inspiration and 
a labor saver. Not only does Mother find this 
floor easy to keep clean, but its clear blue and 
soft gray tints stir her love of the beautiful so 
that she steps about her tasks more lightly. Old 
songs and happy thoughts come back when a 
woman begins to work in a kitchen equipped 
with the new beauty of a modern floor. 


For any room in the house as well as for the 
kitchen there is an appropriate floor covering. 
You want the best in durability and beauty for 
the money you spend. A well selected rug, suit- 
able to the room, will add comfort and delight, 
and if the materials are good, it will last many 
years. Learn all you can about designs, colors 
and types of weave. It isa fascinating and use- 
ful study. 


The advertisers of floor coverings in this paper 
are people you can trust. They have staffs of 
artists and home economics experts who are con- 
stantly studying, developing the best in quality 
and design. Read what they have to say. Ask 
them questions. Depend on them. 
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Fisher Bodies 


Chevrolet is the lowest priced car in the 
world offering bodies by Fish 

the world over for style leadership, com- 
fort, modern design and the safety of com- 
bined hardwood and steel construction. 





Adjustable 
Valve 
Tappets 


The improved valve 
in-head motor of the 
new Chevrolet has ad- 


justable valve tappets—a fea- 
ture which assures continued 
motor efficiency and quietness 
and prevents gradual loss of 
power and acceleration as the 


car is used, 
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*“*Invar Strut’ 
Pistons 
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it alloy 


istons, designed with two 
invar_ struts” in each, 


make the Chevrolet motor 
smoother, snappier and 
more powerful. e costly 
“invar | struts” minimize 


and 





permitting close fitting 
pistons to assure quietness 
and efficient operation. 





housing is 
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Rugged One-Piece Rear Axle 


A rear axle proved millions of miles 
of use. The differential mechanism a 
side ore are securely mounted, while the 


the one-piece type fitted with 
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ion plate for convenient, 
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Ball Bearing Steering Gear 


The new Chevrolet handles with marvel- 
surety—for the worm and 
r steering mechanism is fitted with ball 
rings throughout, even at the front 


axle knuckles. 
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e e Genuine Duco Finishes 
Automotive Design! || ssc: 784 
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dose act check or crack and which beape 
its lustrous new car beauty indefinitely. 





Rugged, powerful and dependable—the Bigger and 
Better Chevrolet is designed and built to deliver the 
strenuous, day-after-day service that a motor car must 
give when used on the farm. 


LYE Dew ena eR 


Every unit of this remarkable car has been developed 
by engineers who are specialists—and has been proved 
by tens of thousands of miles of testing at the General 
Motors Proving Ground. 





ts crankcase of vapors prior to condensation, 
Visit the salesroom of your Chevrolet dealer and make minimizes oil dilution, and adds materially 


your own inspection of this sensational car. Note the Se ere 
sturdiness of its construction throughout—definite -—— a 
assurance of years of dependable service. Drive it— | 
and see how effortlessly it climbs the steepest hills— 
how easily it steers and rides over the roughest roads. 
Note how generously roomy it is—how smartly styled. 





















Then you'll realize that here are quality in design, 
quality in materials and quality in construction never AC Oil Filter 
before available at such amazing low prices. The cssohunen alli thas to eloeuiesed re the 










a self-priming ao is constantly forced 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. . Se Se 
Division of General Motors Corporation ing the fife of all moving parts 
inside the motor. 
The Touri The 4-Doo The rial ieee ene 
or Roadster 495 ia: ee ms ° 5675 nk * hag! 15 / 
The The S . hf 
Coach ...... . 5 85 Cabriolet . ee 5665 has Only 495 a tras 
The $ = 
Beis oon 2595 — Allorieatio.b Fling, isha Delivers 84.75 ; 
Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices / 
They include the lowest handling and financing charges available. AC Air Cleaner 
Sree ‘ An be ys Hie C Cleaner is apathers motor safe- 
removes dust from 
(he \ the air drawn, into ~ wae wa mod- 
é ern feature which adds to car life and oper- 
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ating efficiency by reducing internal wear. 
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Semi-Elliptic Shock 
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Non-Locking Four-Wheel Brakes 
with separate Emergency Brake 
Chevrolet’s four-wheel brakes were de 
veloped in cooperation with General 
Motors engineers. They are non-locking, 
have an area of 189 sq. in. and are separate 
from the emergency brake. 


Absorber Springs 
Comfort and safety over all roads is as- 
pew Se 
tot 
These are 84 pay Le 4 the whealbese 
ne 
steel, 


Gasoline Tank at Rear 
Chevrolet models have a safety gaso- 
Sine wants se She poo ge wr um fuel 
system w ass 
hill 
rt ee seen cae 
has a gasoline gauge. 
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An electric relay suitable for a 
burglar alarm in chicken coop. 


The motor-operated pump jack 
turns the old farm pump into a 
constant, trouble-free source of 
water supply. 





An electric motor takes the labor 
out of grinding bone for chicken 
feed. 





The automatic motorized feed 
grinder saves money, labor, and 
the farmer’s time, 











GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Electricity Mothers 
a Flourishing Flock 


HREE weeks of watchful care before the new brood steps out 
into the world. Then good food, plenty of fresh water, cleanli- 
ness—and another flock of chicks is on its way to profit-making. 


The principles of success in raising chickens have not changed. But 
electricity with its automatic incubators, brooders, water-pumps, 
feed-grinders, and lights has assumed almost the role of the mother 
hen. 


There is so much less of tedious drudgery and so much more of easy 
efficiency on farms where the worth of electricity is known. The 
choice of good equipment is the first step in successful electrification. 
That is why farmers are learning to look for the G-E monogram on 
electric devices. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the power 
company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which explains 
more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Eaiitor, Health Department 


Al ' “Cc ' hi ” Di $ 
“fTQ\HINGS are not always what they 

seem!” This statement is as true 
in disease prevention as in other things. 
Several years ago, and even yet in some 
sections, fumigation 
after oommunicable 
disease was prac- 
ticed. People mis- 
took the horrible 
odors of the gases 
used for odors of 
cleanliness and pre- 
vention. 














When to Be Care- 
fal—We know that 
the time to take care of a contagious dis- 
ease and prevent its spread, is during 
the time the patient is sick, and not after 
the patient is well. We know that germs 
are living organisms -and have a definite 
average length of life, just asthe higher 
animals, such as dogs, cats and horses 
have. How foolish we would appear 
if, after hogs or horses had gotten loose 
and destroyed our crops and disappeared, 
we would go around the field spraying 
the ground with some horrible smelling 
chemical, with the idea that they were 
still there and alive, and by this proced- 
ure, we would destroy them and prevent 
them from destroying our crops in ad- 
jacent fields. 

The disease organisms or little ani- 
mals (too small to be seen without the 
aid of a powerful microscope) have a 
definite average length of life and are 
very short lived when separated from 
their normal habitat, and their habitat 
or place of living is in man, or in some 
cases the lower animals. Discharges from 
the nose, mouth, ears or bowels of a 
person sick with a catching disease, 
should be taken care of at once, so that 
the germs while alive will find no lodg- 
ment in a well person. Germs, after they 
leave a sick person die very quickly un- 
less they find lodgment in another. per- 
son, 


DR. REGISTER 


II 

How te Be Careful—Take care of 
all secretions of a sick person. The ex- 
cretions from the bowels should be bur- 
ied, after some kind of antiseptic has 
been mixed with them. Those from 
the nose, mouth and ears should be caught 
on cloth or paper napkins and burned im- 
mediately. After the case terminates, 
soap, hot water, “elbow grease” for 
woodwork, sunshine and fresh air for 
bedding and room will insure a clean and 
sanitary room, while the bed linen and 
sleeping clothes of the patient should be 
sterilized by washing and boiling. 

In some instances, health authorities 
do not permit a public funeral for a per- 
son dying of some contagious disease; 
not because of any danger of catching 
the disease from the dead body but be- 
cause of the crowd and the fear that 
some one in the crowd of living people 
might be ready to come down with the 
same disease, and thus scatter the infec- 
tion among the people attending the 
funeral. 

Of course, to handle a person dead 
from smallpox, might be rather danger- 
ous to an unvaccinated person. 


Washing the Hair 


= OW often shall I wash my hair?” 

It depends on how much dust 
and dirt you are exposed to. Under or- 
dinary circumstances every two or three 
weeks would be often enough. If ex- 
. Posed to much dirt, smoke and dust, the 
scalp should be washed often. Use plenty 
of soap and hot water, rinse with cold 
water, and rub dry with warm turkish 
towel. Then, with the tips of the fingers, 
rub into the scalp a small quantity of 
sweet almond oil or vaseline. Do not 
get this on the hair, but rub it into the 
Toots of the hair, 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MOTHER'S DAY 








HE Knights of American Manhood 
Have donned their insignia today 
And the gleam of the white carnation 
Shines fair through the blooms of May. 
The orchid and rose are discarded— 

Aye, and even the sweet violet! 

For today sees the white carnation 

In the crown of motherhood set. 


Ah, blest is the land whose mothers 

Have borne sons who such homage pay, 

And wear her badge as an honor 

To her virtue on Mother’s Day! 
—Adela Stevens Cody. 


ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, May 14.—If meat is tough 

a little vinegar or tomato juice added 
to the cooking water will help to soften 
the fibres. 








Tuesday, May 15. 
—It is a good plan 
to place freshly- 
laundered towels, 
sheets and pillow 
cases at the bottom 
of the pile on the 
shelves and thus pre- 
vent the repeated 
use of the same ar- 
ticles week after 
week. 

Wednesday, May 16,—Children learn 
by doing, says the Virginia Extension 
News. Unless they have a chance to 
help choose their clothes, to handle 
money and to make their own decisions 
while they are young, it will be harder 
for them when they are grown. 

Thursday, May 17.—A salt shaker fill- 
ed with silver polish powder, kept on the 
shelf over the kitchen sink, is useful. 
Shake a little of the powder on a spoon 
discolored with egg, for example, or on a 
tarnished silver knife or fork. 

Friday, May 18—In packing picnic 
salads place the individual salads for a 
picnic lunch in paper drinking cups lined 
with paraffine paper. At luncheon the 
paper and salad may be removed to a 
plate and the cup left clean for a. bev- 
erage. 

Saturday, May 19.—Girls, why not fol- 
low up your special remembrance of 
mother on last Sunday by planning and 
preparing dinner for her tomorrow? She 
never forgets the little courtesies and 
kindnesses you show her. 

Sunday, May 20.— 

A mother is a mother still, 


The holiest thing alive. 
—Coleridge. 


| SEND A WORD TO MOTHER 
OTHER’S Day, and what have we 


N done to make Mother happy. We 
have worn the carnation, of course, but 
did we send her a token of remembrance? 
A letter or card or small present would 
have made her heart sing for joy for 
many moons. Mother has made many 
sacrifices for us, she has given the best 
part of her life for us, and no difference 
how disobedient we have been she always 
forgives us and loves us just the same. 
In how many hearts do the thoughts of 
Mother’s sacrifices and devotion dwell? 
How many remember that Mother is old, 
that her path has not been strewn with 
toses, that her love for her children 
never ceases until her last breath? 
Mother demands little of her children, 
but oh, how her heart yearns for the love 
of them. Can\anyone enjoy Mother’s day 
knowing that mother sits alone all day 
in her little country home? So give a 
thought to Mother while you may. Send 
her some assurance of your remembrance, 
and the very best assurance of that will 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 








MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


be your presence as often as possible, I 
once heard a man, past the prime of life, 
say, “I am going back home on Mother’s 
Day. I could not spend that day any- 
where else while Mother lives.” 
MRS. S. E. BANDY. 
White County, Ark. 








| THE GRADUATION DRESS 


§ be. sweet girl graduate, who would 
follow the dictates of fashion, should 
have a dress that is white, simple, and 
dainty. Stockings should be 
white and free of design, 





ss 


“A LONG-HANDLED DUSTPAN 


shoes likewise. No treasured jewelry 
should be worn unless white or very 
pale pink. There should be the air 


of a little girl about to emerge into 
ladyhood, of a rosebud about to emerge 
into the full blown rose and everyone 
knows how much lovelier is the bud than 
the blossom. Should any girl want help 
she will find No. ‘3272 on the cover of 
The Progressive Farmer Spring Book of 
Fashions worth considering. The plain 
waist and full skirt are very pretty. 

Is there to be a field day? Then there 
is No. 326 for a sport dress. It can 
be made in cotton, linen, wool or silk and 
is worn with low heeled tan shoes. 





WORK AND PLAY FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS 


Paper Toys 
HERE is something fascinating about 
paper to children. Instead of ailow- 
ing them to tear it aimlessly, as they usually 
do, we should realize the opportunity ‘it 
creates for developing their artistic and 


J 

















inventive power and teachthem to shape 
objects with it. It is easy to tear out a 
tree. Start by tearing the trunk -and bal- 
ance each side as nearly as possible as 
you go out on the branches. Show the 
children how to do this and before long 
they will be tearing out butterflies and 
all sorts of pretty objects. They can make 
a calendar for Grandmother by pasting a 
torn design on a cardboard background 
and placing a calendar pad below it. 

The kiddies will he interested to see 
how many things can be made by folding 
paper. Take a square of paper and fold 
it in half. This will 
make them think 






—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
WILL SAVE YOUR STOOPING” 


of a book. Help them fold several more 
of these squares and pin them together. 
The result is a real book and the young- 
sters will love writing in a book of their 
own making. 


Going back to the one piece of folded 
paper, stand it on edge and it may be 
called a screen. Open it up and fold each 
edge, meeting at the middle crease. Open 
the blinds and find a window. With a 
few strokes of the pencil draw a curtain 
to make the window seem more real. 
Now turn the window over so that the 
blinds become legs and you have a table. 


Paper weaving will while away many 
a pleasant hour. Any cardboard may be 
used for a mat but heavy paper will do. 
Mark off with pencil and ruler a border 
of an inch width all around an 8 x 10 
inch mat. Make slits about a quarter of 
an inch apart, lengthwise of the mat and 
within the border. Cut strips of paper 
%-inch wide and as long as the mat is 
wide. Weave each strip over and under 
the strips which you cut in the mat. The 
strips may be colored with crayons and 
pretty designs made. 








——- 


A child I know spends hours making 
paper chains. She cuts strips of paper 
about %-inch wide and 4 inches long. 
These strips she colors different tones. 
Then she pastes the ends of one ‘strip to- 
gether. She runs the end of another strip 
through the ring just made and pastes 
both ends together until she has a long 
chain. Her mother makes paste for her 
by boiling a small amount of flour and 
water together. 


"A LONG-HANDLED DUSTPAN 
| WILL SAVE YOUR STOOPING 


HY stoop over to clean, or get 

down on your knees on the floor to 
scrub when you can use housecleaning 
tools with long handles? Mops, scrub 
brushes, dust-brooms and dustpans can 
all be bought with extended handles that 
save effort and time as well as the mus- 
cles of your back. Here is a farm woman 
who has found a long-handled dustpan a 
great convenience when cleaning a room. 
As with any other dustpan, in selecting 
it one should see that the edge is firm 
and straight, so that it will come into 
direct contact with the floor. The side 
to which the handle is attached should 
be high and shaped so as to prevent dirt 
from falling out. The tin of which the 








dustpan is made should be of fairly 
heavy quality. 
The housewife using the dustpan 


shown. is a member of a testing circle 
organized by the county home demon- 
stration agent. Each member tests vari- 
ous pieces of household equipment in 
turn, so that all may have a chance to 
see which pieces are adapted to the special 
needs of the individual household. Then, 
as opportunity arises, the piece may be 
bought. The picture was taken by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





| LADIES, LISTEN IN| 


+ — 


Fader interested in educating her- 
self on the political issues of the 
day can do so by tuning in on WEAF 
New York or WRC Washington. 


May 15, 7 to 7:30 p. m., Eastern Time.— 
“What Congress Is Doing,” a fortnightly ser- 
vice conducted by Charles G. Ross, chief of 
the Washington Bureau of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. Guest speakers: Representative 
William R. Wood, of Indiana, chairman, Re- 
publican National Congressional Campaign 
Committee: Representative William A. Old- 
field, of Arkansas; chairman, Democratic Na- 
tional Congressional Campaign Committee. 
Topic: “The Campaign ‘Issues of 1928.” 

May 22, 7 to 7:30 p. m.—“Prohibition in a 
Campaign Year; Legal Aspects; Political As- 
pects.” 

May 29, 7 to 7:30 p. m.—“What Congress Is 
Doing.” Guest speaker, Frank. R. Kent, vice- 
president of the Baltimore Sun. Topic: “The 
Great Game of Politics in 1928.” 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


| 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
ere ordered at one time, 30. cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 





[ BAGS OF OSNABURG _| 


F ALL the clever arrangements for 

keeping a house in order could be gath- 
ered together by magic, there would ap- 
pear a surprising number of bags. Osna- 
burg might well be, one of the most 
prominent fabrics in this motley array 
of bags, according to the Bureau of Home 
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Oe eas 
Economics of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. It is a heavy un- 
bleached cotton material and is often 
found. on the’ market with 
printed designs. Because it is made of 
a low-grade cotton fiber it is inexpensive 
and can be used in a number of ways in 
furnishing the home. 

The illustration shows a bag of osna- 
burg made especially for patterns and 
sewing equipment. It may -be fastened 


to the wall, the back of a door, or a 
screen close to the sewing machine. Its 
pockets are made in different sizes so that 
various shapes of patterns, envelopes and 





—Courtesy Home Economics Bureau, U. 8. D. A. 


OSNABURG BAG FOR PATTERNS AND SEWING 


EQUIPMENT 


cards of snaps, hooks and eyes, buttons 
and bias tape may be accommodated. Nar- 
row pockets are made for measuring 
sticks, knitting needles, and scissors. If 
each pocket has a box plait folded in the 
bottom, it will hold several articles, A 
binding of bias gingham finishes the 
edges. .The best method of fastening this 
bag to a door or the wall is with a pair 
of flat curtain rods. Casings for the rods 
should be made at both top and bottom 
and then the fixtures will hold the bag 
taut. 

A bag for shoes and hose made_ in 
much the same way and fastened to the 
closet door or to the wall with curtain 
rods is a very desirable way of keeping 
shoes off the closet floor. Pockets should 
be planned for the shoe polishes, brushes 
and other shoe cleaning equipment. Be- 
cause of its sturdy qualities osnaburg is 
especially suitable for this purpose. Each 


attractive - 


” child in a family should have such a place 
for his own shoes and be taught to 
use it, 

Laundry bags are also household nec- 
essities. Small ones for eaeh member of 
the family ane very convenient. These 
help to keep the bedroom and Closets tidy 
and give each member of the family his 
or her share of the responsibility of col- 
lecting the weekly laundry. A large one 
must, of course, be furnished for bed- 
ding, tablecloths and towels. Osnaburg 
is a most serviceable fabric for all these 
bags. They may be made in the ordin- 
ary way with a draw string at the top or 
held open by an oval embroidery 
frame which has been sewed into 
the top hem. Another handy 
laundry bag is made to hang on 
a ‘eoat hanger or short curtain 
rod and has an opening at the 
top resembling the V-shaped 
neck of a dress. ; 


Because osnaburg so closely re- 
sembles a coarse linen, it is par- 
ticularly suitable for fancy bags. 
It is easily dyed and by making a 
simple design with colored yarns 
in cross stitch or by substituting 
wool yarns instead of threads of 
the fabric many very attractive 
~work bags and shipping bags may 
be fashioned. A handy one in 
which to keep stockings which 
need mending is made with a 
small embroidery hoop sewed in 
the top hem. Hang this bag near 
a comfortable chair where a 
stocking may be mended during 
odd times in the day’s program. 
MAUDE CAMPBELL. 





CARNATION 


VERY man, woman, and child who 
feels that he or she has had the best 
mother that ever lived should observe 
Mother’s Day by wearing a carnation in 
honor of his mother as a badge of love 
—a white one if she be dead and a red 
one if she be living. The carnation is 
chosen because it is thought to typify 
Mother Love, its flower standing for 
beauty ; its fragrance, love: and its wide 
growth, charity. If your mother be still 
with you, show her some special kindness 
this day in words of affection and ap- 
preciation. STELLA COLE. 
Randolph County, Ala. 


| THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE | 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














944—Entirely New.—The pattern comes in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust. measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 2% 
yards of binding. 

329%6—You’ll Like It.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 


5290 














quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3% yard of %-ifch contrasting. 


3365—For Slender Silhouette.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3 yards of 40-inch materi- 
al. Embroidery pattern 713 (blue) is 
extra. 











IN THE POULTRY YARD | 


By J. H. WOOD | 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 


1 
Good Time to Fight “Bedbugs” of 
Poultry 
N ITES, the “bedbugs” of chickens 
and one of the most serious external 
parasites affecting poultry, should be the 
target of a clean-up at this time of the 
year, when the young chicks are coming 
on and before the warm summer season 
arrives. This is recommended by the ani- 
mal pathology and hygiene division of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
THlinois. 

These little pests are called the bed- 
hugs of poultry because they hide under 
the roosts and in the cracks and crevices 
during the day time and come out in 
large numbers at night to suck the blood 
of the fowls. They multiply fast, each 
female laying from 25 to 35 eggs which 
mature in Jess than a week. 

The way to control mites is to destroy 
them in their hiding places, according to 
the recommendations. In turn, the way 
to keep down hiding places is to use 
roosts made without jomts and hung 
from the ceiling by wire or chains. . The 
roosts should be cleaned frequently and 
painted with used crankcase oil thinned 
with cheap kerosene. In addition to this, 
the inside of the house and the inside 
of the nests should be sprayed. A sat- 
isfactory home-mixed preparation for 
this can be made from 1 pint of creosote 
in 5 gallons of kerosene. Sprays or paints 
which give off fumes should be put on in 
the morning to allow the maximum time 
for drying before the hens go to roost. 
It should be remembered, too, that oil 
preparations have the disadvantage of in- 
terfering with proper hatching. 

If a layer of lime or sulphur jis put in 
the bottom of the nest beneath the straw 
it will prevent mites breeding there. On 
the other hand, broken eggs and dirty 
straw in the nests encourage mites. 

Mites are spread by infested shipping 
boxes and crates and sometimes new 
fowls will bring them in on their bodies. 
This is one of the reasons why newly 
purchased fowls should stay in a quaran- 
tine pen for several davs before being 
added to the flock. 

Fighting Coccidiosis 

_ipgpheinacsrsase ag seems quite prevalent 

throughout the South each year late 
in the season. This disease is caused by 
a parasitic animal or sporazoan. It us- 
ually attacks chicks six or eight weeks 
old, but often attacks younger stock. This 
is especially true where several broods 
have been raised in the same house and 
yards without proper disinfecting and 
cleaning being given. Chicks having the 
disease droop around, are fistless and 
lose their appetite. If the disease is not 
checked, blood will be noticed in the 
droppings. In posting chicks infested 
with coccidiosis the blind pouches or caeca 
will be found enlarged and filled with a 
hard cheesy substance. Blood will also 
be found in the caeca and intestines. 


Infested flocks, where possible, should 
be moved to new ground. Where this 
system is impractical, ground should be 
disinfected, and the house should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and sprayed twice a week. 
Hoppers, water fountains, etc., should be 
thoroughly disinfected twice a week. 

Medicinal treatment has not been found 
practical to date. According to the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
a mash containing 40 per cent skimmilk 
powder is of value in preventing the dis- 
ease. When dried milk is used, very lit- 
tle scratch grain should be given. If semi- 
solid milk is used, it should be fed just 
as it comes from the barrel, and birds 
furnished all they will consume, If liquid 
milk is available, give birds all they will 
consume. A bountiful supply of milk in 
any form will be found.a good preven- 
tive or treatment. 


Sanitary precautions are as important 
as the treatment. 
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| PUREBRED revere | 
'Pullets & Cockerels | 


6—8—10—12 week old. 
From our best matings, raised under ideal condi- 
tions. Get next fall's breeding cockerels and 5 
pullets now at tremendous saving. Fine ge 
youngsters carrying one-half aT a egg blood. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA 2 
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: Alabama’s Club Champions 
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They Will Attend National Club Congress in Washington 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Agricultural Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


ISS Agnes Whetstone of the Han- 
over Club in Coosa County, Miss 
Bonnie Keltz of the Elberta Club in 
Baldwin County, Robert Cecil Whatley 
of the Beauregard Club in Lee County, 
and Millard Henry Yates of the David- 


» son Club in Tallapoosa County, have been 


selected from the 5,401 4-H club boys 
and 8,499 4-H club girls in Alabama last 
year, to represent their state at the 
second National 4-H Club Congress in 
Washington next June. That such a high 
honor has come only through outstanding 
work can be seen by the fact that they 
were selected from nearly 14,000 club 
members. 


Miss Keltz’s Record 


PACE does not permit printing de- 
tails about each. Miss Keltz began 
her 4-H club work seven years ago un- 
der the direction of her home demonstra- 
tion agent, Miss 
Mary Strudwick, who 
is now Mrs. C. S. Yar- 
brough of Auburn. In 
1927 she came to the 
state short course at 
Auburn as one of two 
Baldwin County win- 
ners. 
At Auburn she dis- 
tinguished herself. 





BONNIE KELTZ 


At one time she was asked to talk about. 


4-H club work at a meeting which was 
attended by Gov. and Mrs. Bibb Graves, 
members of the board of trustees of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and other 
distinguished visitors. She made an ex- 
cellent impression by telling her story in 
a very attractive way. 

A portion of Miss Keltz’s story of her 
seven years in 4-H club work reads :— 


“It was seven years ago when I first joined 
a 4-H club. It would take too long to tell 
of everything I have done in that time; but 


I'm going to take time to tell a little about 


the first six years and then I will tell about 
my last and best year. Every year of my 
club work was more successful than the other. 
If I could keep on in club work there is no 
telling what I might do next. 

“During my seven years’ work I have 
taken two years of poultry and one year of 
sewing, one year of canning, one year of 
home improvement, and two in foods. I 
have received six certificates and one diploma. 


“I have won several prizes at community 
fairs with my club products and I have taken 
three blue ribbons for being a 100 per cent 
health girl. 

“I have been secretary and treasurer, presi- 
dent, vice-president, and leader of my club 
at various times.” 

During her entire career in school Bon- 
nie missed only two days; and measles 
kept her away. 


Millard Beary Yates 


ILLARD Heénty Yates is one of a 
large number of boys who have made 
4-H club work famous under the direc- 
tion of County Agent Sam Day. Mr. 
Day works Coosa and 
a portion of Talla- 
poosa County. 
Millard is 18 years 
old and is one of a 
family of ten children, 
all under 20 years of 
age. When the pres- 
ent session of school 
ends fiveof them will 
have been graduated. 
from high school. 
Millard graduated in 1927 at the head of 
his class. . He played football, baseball, 
and basketball; and took a prominent part 
in dramatics\ and other school activities. 
He started\4-H club work in 1924, be- 
ing one of the pioneers in the club or- 
ganized by County Agent Day to demon- 
strate that cotton could be produced 
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profitably in Coosa and Tallapoosa coun- 
ties. Millard stuck to it year after year 
and has made.a splendid record. 


His first year, he made 1,484 pounds 
seed cotton on a measured acre. He was 
not the only one in his club to make a 
bale to the acre. Dads of these boys had 
become discouraged about making cotton 
in the presence of boll weevils and were 
moving away as rapidly as they could 
find something else to do. The Davidson 
Club won the first prize offered by the 
Alexander City Chamber of Commerce 
for the club making the highest average 
yield that year. Millard’s club won only 
third prize at the county fair but the 
Davidson club éxhibit along with other 
exhibits sent to the State Fair in Mont- 
gomery won highest prize in its class. It 
was here that the slogan “79 boys made 
79 bales on 79 acres” attracted national 
attention. 


In 1925 Millard’s club jumped from 11 
to 23 members and all of them reported 
at the end of the year. Due to unfavor- 
able season his yield was only 1,114 
pounds seed cotton. In 1926 his club 
flourished again and he made 1,520 
pounds. He won third at his community 
and county fairs. In 1927 he was elected 
president of his club, the membership of 
which had grown to 28. In 1927 he 
made 1,352 pounds seed cotton. 


Millard has accumulated a saving of 
$225 which is to be applied on a college 
education. Meantime his dad’s farm is 
different. When he began club work it 
was a struggle for his dad to make five 
bales of cotton on the farm. It has in- 
creased to 9, to 11, and last year to 12 
bales. And many other farms have been 
improved as a result of the work of Mil- 
lard and his club mates. 


Facts About Miss Whetstone 


MiSs Whetstone is 17 years old and 
has been in club work since 1923. 
She has missed only two meetings of her 
local club. One was held while she was 
at a state’ short 
course at Auburn 
and measles kept her 
away the other time. 

She won first prize 
at her community 
fair her first year. 
The second year she 
made the second 
highest county s¢ore, 
and the third she 
made the highest. 
She also won first prize on her clothing 
exhibit. 

She.won first prize at the county camp 
on her home improvement display her 
fourth year. Again she made the high- 
est score of anyone in her county. The 
fifth year she made a score of 96 which 
gave her the first prize in the county 
contest. 

Each year she received a certificate; 
and a diploma at the end of the fourth 
year. 

Miss Whetstone began work when 
Miss Gladys McCain was home demon- 
stration agent in Coosa County, and has 
continued under Miss Annamerle Arant 
since Miss McCain resigned to continue 
her studies and later become state cloth- 
ing specialist. 


Robert Cecil Whatley 


|? aera Cecil Whatley is a member 
of ‘a leading family in Lee County. 
The Whatleys are well-known as’ sub- 
stantial citizens, His father is'C. C. 
Whatley and he lives on Opelika, Rt. 2. 
Robert Cecil began his work in 1924 
when L. T. Wells, then county agent, 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read 2 Chronicles 1-28 


OR the week, May 13-19 inclusive every interested reader is asked to 
read Second Chronicles 1-28. The following interesting questions will be 


answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of the-week. 

1. Where did Solomon first offer sacri- 
fice? Why at that place? Why did he 
offer sacrifice again at Jerusalem? How 
many burnt-offerings? What was Solo- 
mon’s choice as a gift from God? What 
did God add to it? 

2. On what mount was the temple built? 
Describe the ceremony of bringing the ark 
of the covenant into Solomon’s temple. 
Tell of Solomon’s prayer at the consecra- 
tion of the temple. 

3. How was God’s glory shown at the 
dedication? What were God’s promises 
to Solomon? What other buildings did 
Solomon build? 

4. Who was king of all Israel when the 
ten tribes revolted and the kingdom was 
divided? Explain why they revolted. Who 
was the first king of Judah after the 
division? Who was the first king of 
Israel? 


5..Tell about the disagreement between 
Abijah and Jeroboam in regard to the 
worship of idols, and the conflict follow- 
ing. 


6. What was Asa’e first act as king? 
How did he conquer the Ethiopians? 


7. How did Jehoshaphat appoint and in- 
struct judges? What was his charge to 
Priests and Levites? Tell about Jehosha- 
phat’s prayer and the overthrow of his 
enemies. 


8. Tell about the reign of Amagiah, giv- 
ing the character of the man and the inci- 
dents of importance during his reign. 
How did he cause his own overthrow? 


9. Tell about the reigh of Usziah. How- 
did his pride cause his downfall? 


10. What woman reigned for a while? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








went to his school and explained the ad- 
vantages of being a club member. 

He made 1,200 pounds seed cotton. In 
1925 the season was not so favorable and 
he made only 915 pounds. By 1926 one 
acre was not enough 
for him and _ his 
father gave him five 
on which he made 
4,600 pounds seed 
cotton. In 1927 he 
made 4,680 pounds. 

These high yields 

esi by these two club 
wat CECIL boys were not made 

WATLEY by luck or at exces- 
sive expense. They followed instructions 
of their county agents with regard to 
fertilizers, varieties of seed, preparation 
of soil and cultivation. They have been 
demonstrators of advantages of scientific 
farming. At first, young Whatley was 
directed by County Agent L. T. Wells 
who was succeeded by L. M. Hollings- 
worth. 

Along with his club activities he has 
worked his way through high school by 
serving as janitor. During vacations he 
worked for the State Highway Depart- 
ment. Some of his club profits have gone 
for school expense. He is a senior in 
high school this year and expects to en- 
ter college this fall. He has been a leader 
in the numerous activities of his school. 

And so Alabama will be represented 
by four outstanding boys and girls at the 
National Club Congress in Washington 
in June. Representatives of the Exten- 
sion Service will accompany them and 
they will return with more enthusiasm, 
lots of new facts, and a greater deter- 
mination. to be bigger, better, and more 
useful citizens. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— Qovright, 1928, yy 

















“I didn’t ask for another piece of cake 
at Skinny’s party. I just told Mrs. Brown 
if Mamma made cake that good I’d eat 
two pieces.” 

“I thought my dime was lost all weck, 
but Mamma cleaned up my room today 
an’ there it was right under the tooih 
paste.” 





GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultutal Editor, The Preeressive Farmer 


Timely Orchard and Garden 
Pointers 


NTHRACNOSE is a most trouble- 
some disease of dewberries. It will 
often kill the vines entirely and if it 
doesn’t do this will reduce the size and 
quality of the ber- 
ries. To control 
this disease, spray 
with Bordeaux 
mixture, standard 
4-4-50 formula, 
giving the first ap- 
plication just after 
the blossoms open. 
' Spray the second 
Rey = just as the 
owers begin to 

fall and a third time 10 days later. 


Pick Strawberries Every Day.— 
Especially in the height of the season the 
strawberry patch or field should be gone 
over every day, as the berries ripen rap- 
idly. Preferably they should be picked 
in the cooler part of the day. To leave 
the patch or field alone two or three days 
during the height of the season, makes 
certain that a good many of the berries 
will be overripe and therefore worthless. 
Whether one has a small patch for home 
use or a large one for marketing, this 
rule should be carried out. 


Fully Colored Berries Desirable— 
When picking strawberries or local 
market let them become fully colored and 
ripe. This does not mean overripe, nor 
does it mean that a slight greenish tinge 
on one side is particularly objectionable. 
The more quickly, however, the berries 
are to be consumed after they are picked 
the more fully ripe they shotild be when 
picked. Just as far as possible, let the 
full red color be taken on before picking. 


When to Spray Grapes.—As soon as 
the flowers fall from bunch grapes and 
the young grapes have set, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture (4-4-50) to which has 
been added 2% pounds of arsenate of 
lead paste or 1% pounds of dry arsenate 
of lead. This spray may also be effec- 
tively used on apples, quince, and pear; 
tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage, asparagus, 
beans, ‘melons, roses, violets, etc. 


Should Strawberries be “Faced.”—It 
is all right to “face” strawberries pro- 
vided just as good. berries are. under the 
“face” berries as are on top. Fill the 
cup full, but not so full that they will mash, 
In “facing,” place the stems downward 
and the tips of all the berries outward. 
Do not use larger and finer berries for 
“facing” than the others in the cup. Fill 
so that the consumer will get a full 
quart, and remember that they will settle —~ 
considerably between the patch ard the — 


consumer’s kitchen. 
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A Short Visit to Africa’s Negro Republic, 
LIBERIA 
BY FRANCIS FLOOD 

— een 























A NATIVE WEST AFRICAN MARKET SCENE 
Nearly everything is offered for sale—and there are as many vendors as purchasers, 
IBERIA! The only republic on the told his new fellow-employes of his own 


whole continent of Africa, and the 
Negro’s own and only independent na- 
tion. We stood on the bridge deck of 
the “West Humhaw,” anchored in the 
tiny harbor of Monrovia, a straggling 
little village unique among the capitals 
of the world. 

It was the rainy season in the tropics 
and the stone houses on the steep, green 
hills were grayed in the drenching leaden 
rain that, silent as a fog, seemed to satu- 
trate the harbor itself. 

Two of our tidy little list of six pas- 
sengers on the “West Humhaw” were 
disembarking here. One was a young 
accountant and the other an embryo doc- 
tor, both bound for Firestone’s huge flew 
rubber plantations in Liberia. From the 
tales we'd. heard this seemed to’ us a 
logical proportion of personnel—one doc- 
tor for every employee. 


I had heard many stories of Liberia, 
of her climate, the comic opera govern- 
ment, the toy army and the little launch 
they call their navy, their bankrupt con- 
dition under a national debt of $75,000, 
their picturesque struggle for equality 
among the nations, their aims for a “nig- 
ger heaven” .on earth, and all the other 
exaggerations and legends which are com- 
monly attached to anything so unique as 
the republic of Liberia would naturally 
be per se. I wanted to see as much of 
it as possible in the few hours our ship 
would be unloading cargo and no tropical 
rainy season could dampen my enthusi- 
asm. Let meé say at the outset that I 
found most of these extravagant tales 
based on buncombe wildly exaggerated. 


Poor Jim was sick and had to stay on 
board, a victim of his own folly. “Keep 
your head covered in the daytime and 
your tummy covered at night.” ‘That is 
the scripture of the west coast, and every- 
one had preached it to us. Jim recog- 
nized his weakest spot and wore his cork 
helmet religiously but he branded as a 
foolish ju-ju the idea of having a blanket 
over his ’midships those hot tropical 
nights. As a result he was suffering from 
a mild attack of dysentery that kept him 
in bed for a couple of days. 


ane captain and I went ashore in a 
: bucking, pitching surf boat with two 
disembarking passengers and a young 
ican from the rubber company’s of- 

- fice who had come aboard to welcome 


“Wag . Rather untactfully I thought, he 


buddy who had come to Liberia with him 
only a few months before. One of the 
passengers on the boat that carried them 
from New York to their voluntary exile 
in Liberia was an American school teach- 
er on a vacation tour. A romance devel- 
oped, and his partner married the girl on 
the ship. Ten days after they disembark- 
ed together at Monrovia, the bride con- 
tracted yellow fever and died. 


It made .an interesting story, and was 
true, but only placed the emphasis in the 
same direction that so much of Liberia’s 
publicity has unfortunately taken recently. 
The same thing may happen in any Amer- 
ican city. As we splashed across the har- 
bor I wondered. how much of Liberia’s 
notoriety was grounded in fact and how 
much in legend and false emphasis. 

Well, there lay the Liberian navy, for 
instance. A trig little craft is was, nestled 
back in the shallow waters of the pro- 
tected harbor. Not much, it’s true, as 
navies go, but certainly quite enough. The 
rich and progressive country of Denmark 
boasts that it needs no navy at all and 
has none. Then let the Liberian ensign 
float as proudly as it may over the re- 
public’s one little ship, 


IBERIA has unfortunately been made 

the butt of journalistic buffoonry and 
has been falsely caricatured as a comic 
opera country, a sort of court jester among 
nations of the world. It has been cruci- 
fied through the unfairness of carping tale- 
bearers who see only the funny side and 
then burlesque that. 

When Captain Phillips introduced me 
to the American consul as “a kind of 
journalist from America” the consul let 
it be known at once that I would not be 
welcomed in Liberia if I intended to stop 
long. An American writer had recently 
spent some time there and after being 
shown every possible courtesy by the en- 
tire government he wrote for an Amer- 
ican magazine of wide circulation a piece 
of lampoonery about Liberia that was 
neither fair nor even true, although high- 
ly entertaining to anyone who wanted 
something to laugh at. 

Shortly afterward, an English wom- 
an had visited Liberia and then pub- 
lished an extravaganza not only ridicul- 
ing the country and government but paint- 
ing Liberia as a wild and uncivilized wil- 
derness of cagnibals and clowns. Several 

‘(Continued on page 19) 














McCormick-Deering 
Hay Tools 





If you haven't al- 
ready done so, os 
acquainted with 
the Farmall Trac- 
yy tor and the fullline 
of McCormick- 

} ng y Tools 
that work with it. 














The McCormick-Deering High-Lift 
Mower has many outstanding advantages. 
Increased strength. One piece cast frame. Rol- 
ler bearings. Stronger bevel gears. Improved 
clutch. Better lubrication. Greater accessibil- 
ity. Patented, automatic pitman. Heat-treated 
steel cutter bar. Improved, extra-high lift. One- 
piece, drop-forged knife head with case-hard- 
ened ball connection. Simpler knife adjustment. 
Stronger, more serviceable hitch. Improved 
guards. Steel ledger plates with serrated edges, 
and many other fine features. 























High-Lift Mowers 


Sease Meee Ted- 
ders 
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Speed and efficiency 
apply to every opera- 
tion when McCormick- 
Deering haying equip- 
ment is used. Mowing, 
raking st —all 
are speeded up, result- 
ing in money-saving 
labor economies and 
hay that tops the list 
in Feeding and market 
value. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering Dealer 
for full information on 
any of the swift, re- 
Hable machines listed 
above. 





















McCormick-Deering Self- 

Supplied in 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12-foot widths. 
Unusually durable construction. Labor-saving, 
automatic, foot-trip dump. Quick-returning, 
adjustable teeth. Interchangeable, reversible 
wheels with staggered spokes and heavy steuil 
tires. High-grade, oil-tempered, steel rake teeth. 
Angle-steel main frame. Special cleaner rods. 
This rake is a great labor saver and is endorsed 
by hay growers in every community. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. ©F AMERICA Chicago, Ul. 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS ‘ 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


















white 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing lpm = ol 
Health Products to your neigh 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet 

tigah, ‘veemtinaky Gua ‘eeuliey (estes. 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience 

we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAYI 


BALSAM 


Made in U.S.A. 


Look for this Trade Mark 
Accept no other. Experience has 
Proven its efficiency in veterinary 
and hL z), asa li 2 . 




























counter-irritant or blister. Se ee eee 
Penetrating, soothing and healing. y W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. S2.i2.5%5:. g 
ry Please tell me how | can make more money g 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. ‘g Name. 
Established 50 years a . 
Sole Proprietors and Distributors § Address a 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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POTATOES POTATOES 
eae Rico Potato plants, government inspected, $1.65 Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, government in- 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. W. Boat- spected, ready to ship day receive order. $2 thousand : 
Fight, Alma, Ga, five thousand or over, $1.75 thousand; count and qual- 
Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Now ity_insured. J. _M._ Boatright._Mershon. r 












ready to ship. Satisfaction guaranteed, J. BR. Har- Porto Rican Potato plants, = 25 thousand, postage 
rison, Coffee, Ga, | ay my Cash with orders. on! Advise booking at once 
> ° > get them when wanted. ipping begins first halt 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per rein Write for~ agency proposition. Bullard Brotn- 
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a : pens, Cabbage and Tomato plants, $1 thousand. 
7 Plant F Baxh a 
This is ts, GEORG A-ALABAMA EDITION of Tho Progressive Parmer and Farm Woman, cov- J__J. Johns, Wausau, Fla. ae ee ene on - ; - 
ering Georgia, ie an lorida, will pay many vertisers to use other editions of e P R t %, 2 Ei ate certifiec rly Triumph Sweet Potato plants 
Progressive Farmer also. The at table shows rates per word for advertising in this FARMERS’ anrere g Ay ng er ye } : now ready. Disease resistant, earliest, heaviest pro- 
EXCHANGE department. P ty —_ a be omens — as a L bg have no reduced Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. . et. ee $2 Pot ousend. so. 7 parcel ( 
t An adyertisement for four weeks w ost four es what one w would cost, 50 deliverec e do not ship outside Ala- 
rates. n v en ¢ bs ~ Farmers’ tqchaneo- a bama, L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette. Ala , " 7 ¢ 
State plainly Georgia-Alabama. . , Ga., Ala., and 6 cents per word GENUINE PORTO. RICO POTATO Porto Rican Potato planta, say thousand and up, 4 “f i 
what editions you CID «chine avenkat 120,000 Texas — 5 weeny 6 cents per word PLANTS _ $1.75 5S thousand, a> wt h order. Advise plac- I] 
wah fe eee oe N. C., & c., a ee —— per am $2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.75 -— Ky ~ Bens —s get plants date ~aiee. = va- F 
use. 88 oe 3, Miss., Tenn., La. Fo cents per word . . Sutin ep rieties Cabbage gt arch and pril, $i ; 
All four editions. . . 475,000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word First class plants, full count, prompt ship- thousand. Barley 'B Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. “ ‘ 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are eee pre, and yellow Porto Rican Potato : F 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. plants : ‘omato plants, leading varieties, 
e Py ” . . . postpaid: 300, 90c; 500, $1.25; 1,000. $1.75. ——- 
Information about some ae a slightly larger type sauna ait wnat china calect {1 ,000,  $4.50..” Roots proteced. "Penner 
cheerfu ° : “4 — nts: $2, 1,000. ants rea jangle Pi 
y & eq Alma, Georgia Go. Pembroke, Ge. D dy ng ant 
FARMS FOR S 0 RENT _ POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION _ Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 5,000, STRAWBERRY } ( 
ALE R ~ Genuine fre and a Porto Rican Potato nay Lp ge ma ~ Se eee Place order anne Ln RL ry — Everbearing ( 
plants: $1.65, 000; 5,000 1.40. Cabbage plants, . ES _ rawberry plants: : x . Klondyke: 500, } 
Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch: $1, 1,000, Tomato Certified Pink and Yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 Cabbage: 1,000, $1.25. 
ALABAMA plants, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, Marglobe, post- charges collect: 3,000, $5; 5,000, $8; $2.15 postpaid. 5 —~ — 
Farm Bargain.—160 acres, 23 miles from courthouse, paid: 100, 50c; 500, $1. Express collect: $1, 1,000. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga, TOMATOES \ 
off Gadsden highway; only $3,500. Good house and Roots moss packed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, P Rise Potato pi rT 1,000. Se a Tomato plants, Stone, Globe: 500, 75¢; 1,000, $1.50; 

barn; 100 fruit’ trees, Creek running through center Georgia. Baltimore Tomato plants, $1.25 per 1000; 500, Tez Postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. == 

- ae oe Write H. W. Hydinger, 1st Ave., Birming- Cabbage and Onion plants, 75c per 1,000, Tomatoes, postage paid. RB. Chenclor, Seville, Ga, Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Tomato plants, stocky and - 
m, early, late and medium a ~-S ry 1oom Porto Rico Potato plants, certified: 1,000, $2, post- tough. shipment at once. Varieties, Greater Baltimore, 

yy oo ~~ and me 7 5 Pusat vs «ald; 5,000, $7.50, not prepaid. Can ship at once. Best, Marglobe, Livingston Globe, Delaware r 
governesent . inewected, Porto Rico. Triumph “Jersey Benate Fiat Ce... Union: Springs, Ain, Beauty a Ly —— Baer: ~~"  S 500, $1.50; 

CENTRAL ALABAMA Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. Good Millions age Rico Potato plants ready. 500, $1; i ~ Tifton, — os we Tifton ( P 

ALABAMA FARMS —y ~ pou euipmsent guaranteed. Write Reliable 1,000, ga —— na $1. “gy Quick; satisfaction 4 — 

ant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. guaranteed. ant Co., Alma, Ga. NURSERY STOCK 
Fine Plants Now.—Selected, 50 to bunch, mixed va- Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per Fruit and Ornamental Trees: — Salesmen wan’ 
The home of watermelons, strawber- rieties labeled separate: Cabbage: Flat Dutch, Jersey thousand. Cabbage and Tomatoe plants, $1 per thou- ‘oncord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. = 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, and e -~O ee. Marge = ob o— _—~ sand. West Plorida Plant Co., Chipley, Pia. t = ~~ 
more, } € ‘sta x Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stoc! . 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, pag Fey RB Bg Ascetitied Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, Rest vanleties. Prices oman wanteh ‘Com rie! 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 100, 35e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, Express, $1 thousand, April. May, June shipments, $2 per, 1-000; 5.000 and cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Ga. 2 
sands of acres for sale in tracts Cabbage: 10,008, $7. _nnest Fovoere, Buby ieing rt = 5 8 we 
: mento and Hot, postpaid: 50, 30; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; “Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.65 thousan: f.0.b. ic 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 1,000, $2.50. Express, $2 thousand. E. A. Godwin, Baxley. Tomato plants, $1 hk thousand. a ril and SEEDS a 
already built, at very low prices Lenox, Ga. May delivery. Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 4 par 
and on easy terms. Write for book- Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Listen; don’t take chances; | Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 BEANS yea 
lets, lists, etc. pay little more and get the yg We do not sub- per thousand. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- h 
stitute and guarantee to satisfy you. Cabbage and teed. Boatright Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga., or: Alma, Cornfield Beans, 45c a quart, delivered. Geo. Bauer- cne 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY Onions, all varieties, prepaid: $1. 795; 1,000; collect: 75¢, Georgia. lein, Talladega, Ala. inf 
1.000. Tomatoes: June Pink, Bonny Best, Florida ““Tmproved Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, treated.  90-Day Velvet Beans in 2% bushel bags, $2.50 bag. 
Bt he a Marglobe Wilt Resisting, Brimmer, Beef- Shipped promptly. $1.75 thousand ‘mailed: $1.50 thou- TT. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. nut 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. steak, Stone and Greater Baltimore; prepaid: 100, 60c; sand expressed, . Gainesville Plant Farms, Gainesville, 
250, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75: teorgia & Grain —. -~% oe Write City Hay F 
.000. or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Peppers: Ruby King, . - rain Company orfolk 
Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, World Beater, Pimento, IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS Mung Bea Laredo Sosb Write f ic tili 
, : and Hot Peppers; prepaid: 50, 50c; 100, 75¢; 250, > —— ng ne, ; pecans. EO SUS. BESCCG, 

ites cade os at eee ce = —_— 72 $1.50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; collect: 1,000, $8, Snow PORTO RICO, NANCY HALLS, state quantity. Stone’s Seed Store, Sylacauga, Ala. fol 
cotton and diversified farming, . Especially suited to Ball ‘Cauliftower plants ‘same price as peppers. Exe NORTON YAMS Recleaned Select Seed Velvets.—-Early Speckled $1.10; 
dairying Good highway and plenty running water. plants, New York and Black Beauty, same price as Z De the te Bunch $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Palmer, . cor 
Will sell in one unit or in smaller parcels, Write for PePPers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Barly Triumph, Jersey Now ready for immediate shipment: $2, Tennille, Ga. be 
details. F. G. McConnell, Fayette, Ala. 300, #50, Big Gee, Feat pa Dae y at. prepaid: — 1,000; 5,000 at $1.60. First class plants, For Sale.—Warly Speckled Velvet Beans; best in h 

more, 41. yt per 1,000. All Potato ~%. are .govern- full count, prompt shipment, absolutely i“ — cms petate, , two | bags, ~ a 
PLANTS 7 ment epnenes end tree of dinsens. Give us 7 or- guaranteed, Reference, any bank or banker. pon om ushe une. . ng, Lu- Su 
der and be convinced. roer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Sas 
Georgia. J. ~ rs H —— ~ JR, 130° Speckled Seed Netvetss =» pestets Qoossta, ap} 
ockin m a. ushel; pure Bunch Velvets. ushel. Promp 
rs ~ pe a oO. Bos ss POTATOES S - satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, po 
Ala. 5 “ Improved Porto Rican Potato plants: $2, 1,000; Sandersville, Ga. cer 
vem Rigs: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Pana 5,000, $1.75; 10,000 and up $1.60; f.0.b. here; count <n Otek a ea ae en ae 
- 5,000, $1.75; 10, -60; f.0.b. ; ootan Soybeans a eas are sold. vi 
BULBS = va ——— Rockinshaa, G ra -_ : <one guaranteed. C. N. Strickland, Mershon, a4 few Laredos at $4.25 bushel and about twenty bushels ec 
‘ . ‘a > » Ga.—Po »0 - ieorgia. 8 50. 2 x 
ee AS lege eowins Cummes, wwe? tote pinate, $1.50. Goumad. small lots or $218 in 100 bushel lots. Chotce Ninety. ph 
is, dollar prepaid. Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, Pure Improved certified Porto Rico hay ome . e 
Baldwin Park, Calif, Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 thousand, postpaid. ready for shipment; moss packed. $2 per 1,000; 3,000 mag = Ty $1.25. on eee Fee Sot 
. cker, Cullman, a as all stoc are sma annamaker-Clevelan ed : 

POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION “J & J. © Carter. Hockingham, Ga—Port Hican Micon, Gan, iD Plant Oo. Hie Number ©. Faemn, Wetter"S, Beaten, Ss . 

> 

Frouprest. Ce Cabbage and Tomato plants, leading vari- ae aT ft a ae eR ss Improved Pesto nice ane Nene Hall Potato plants, CANE i. 

1 per 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, nspectec ‘orto co plants: $2.25, 1, +; Postpaid. government inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lots, Buchanan’s Honey Dri ( 
- , p Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. Pp 
Florida. W. G. Anderson, Ashland, Ala, —, “omen guaranteed. Smith Bros. Plant Co., Has produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 10 li 

Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Tomato and Cabbage $1. Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.15 per 1,000; a pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, P 
Members Plant Growers’ Exchange. Georgia Plant postpaid. T. M. Williams, Rt. 4, Phil Campbell, Ala. Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, May and June Memphis, Tenn. por 
Farms, Baxley, Ga. Red and yellow skin Porto Rico Potato plants, guar- ‘elivery, $1.45 per thousand; 5,000 lots $1.35. Guar- , . 

Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1. 1-000. anteed not mixed, $2 thousand. RB. I Taylor, Rt, 2, antes satisfaction of money back. J. I, Hughes, Rock- CORN cet 
Onions: $1.25, 1,000. Prompt shipments. Albert Har- Alma, Ga. ee : - — ______. Buchanan’s Golden Prolific Corn.—Greatest yellow cre 
rington, Thomasville, Ga. Potato Plants.—See Progressive Farmer, issue April Improved Porto Bico Potato plants. Immediate de- corp ever introduced. Peck $1.75. Buchanan’s Pay- 

Buchanan's certified Nancy Hall slips: 100, 50q; 500, 14th, for varieties and price, Geo. M. Denson. New livery: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or over: $1.75, 1,000; f.0.b. master Corn, finest white corn grown; peck $1.50; post- po 
$2.25; 1,000, $3.50; postpaid. Catalogue free. h- Site, Miss. Mershon, | Ga, aunt and quality guaranteed. Tyre paid. Catalogue free.__Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. ast 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Guaranteed Porto: Rico, Nancy Hall plants: $2 thou- em rile improved Mosby’s Prolific.—Field selected from de- 

Cabbage, Onion, Tomato: $1, 1,000; 5,000, 33.75; sand; 5,000, $8.75, Cash. Southeastern Plant Farms, tasseled. Long, thick, white grain, small white cob, the 
Porte. Rican Potato, $1.50: 5,000, $1.25; ready. Lind- Baxley, Ga. IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS right sized ctsik, leer Gubie SE eight oa om act 
sey Plant Co., nox, Ga. Crystal Plant Co.,. Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican = - : shad: ? we . 

Price per 1,000: Cabbage and Collards $1; Tomatoes nd Nancy Hall Potato plants: $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or 2.00 thousand; five thousand, $1.75. Ban- Mebane, N. C. nit 
$1.50; Fetaters $2: Pepper $2.50, Now ready. Thom- more at $1.60. nah Yams and Early Triumph, 25 cents COTTON cre 
esville Plant Co., Thomasville, > , i i Sat- 

ee PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS lh a pte, AA gg thay Ah caggeggmatane We wish to advise our friende and customers that SoC 

g . : adel ' . isiaction guaranteed. uy iro a grower. we have sold all of our Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleve- 
delivered. Tomato plants, $1.50 delivered. All for im- ee ete Bg Big By : land Big Boll cotton seed for this season, We have Pk 
mediate shipment. C. Sutton, Adel, Ga. isfy. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. ANDERSON PLANT CO., quite a gumibes of oaere, booked a next fan de- pel 

very and suggest to a the advisa ty of thus pro- 
GrnUums PORTO RICO POTATO STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. Alma, Ga. teeting you next seagon’s requirements. Wannamaker- of 

LANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1. 75. Cleveland Seed Farms, Drawer J, St. Matthews, 8. C. Py 
! Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected; Improved Porto Rican, Nancy Hall and Early Tri- ing 
WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE yr tn! tnt" Tt: wate fd Wea me i SUMMEROUR’S 7 it 
PLANTS .2% per thousand. ghtsey an arm, Bristol. per 1, mpt service, satisfaction guara | 
Georgia. Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; ov 1.00. . RY 
roe ae eee Over SEP at OLE8 THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF ? 
First class plants, full count, prompt on 

shipments absolutely guaranteed, Government reports show startling in- IS STILL I 

B. . HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA crease weevil survival this year. 

vd 2 a hea etal <i THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON at 

_* not promises.’ ‘orto co, Nancy t are you going 

Halli Potato, $1.50; Cabbage, Colter, Onion, Tomato, to do po el it? f THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN! pro 
$1 per thousand. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. ’ Vi 
Frostproof Cabbage > $1, 1,000, Tomato plante: For particulars, write : Ne 

‘ $1, 1.000. Onions $1.25. Pepper and. Potato plants: 
* oe Clark Plant Co. » Ga. B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. Im 

2. ame: KH, ~~ : 
reatent root nay Rina” Poger Collard zi: Box B Norcross, Ga. the 

Porto a w. * williams, Quitman, 
Guaranteed to catch FLOWERS ( 
Cabbage, Tomato, Bermuda Onions, white 90% of the weevil, A 
and yellow, Prizetaker Onion plants. All —* $1 gathe the Buchanan’s Zinnias.—Finest grown. Ten packets, ‘ 
thousand, prompt shipment. Guarantee Co., r 15% of ten separate colors, 75c postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- thr 
Ty Ty, Ga, punctured squares, phis, Tenn. yie 
Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000, Pure Porto Rican and plow your cot- * 
Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants, $1 per ton at the same time. GRASS wit 
1,000. All f.o.b. shipping point. C. H. Strawder. Buchanan's Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and por 
Norman Park, Ga. hy ——— os — sti. a" — tne Te ae 

Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, Onion x ay known. pounds pounds 75. sini 
plants: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.' Porto Rican Potato and Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. fiel 





Pepper plants: $2, 1,000; all postpaid. Lewiston 


= =. MOBLEY BOLL WEEVIL CATCHER-PLOW Genuine North Carolina grown, recleaned Runner Im 






































































Cabbage, Collard, Tomato A pe 100, 30¢; 300, 75e; 2y 

$1.50; 1,000 express collect Peanuts, 120 pound bag $7.80. V. R. Bush, Albany, “ 

$1.35. Porto Rico Potato plants $2.25. Raleigh Plant AGENTS WANTED.—We want a good reliable man (farmer preferred) Georgia. 2 
€o., Raleigh, N. C. to represent us in each county. Must have car. Must be able to give Seed Peshute.-Selected, recleaned Alabama Ruane. *: 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 5c; . | three references—one a banker. Write for Be ce Proposition, giving $4.50 per hundred pounds; Small Sinite Spanish, $5.50 : clo 
Berm ; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; references in first letter. per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. in 
Porto Rico Potato’ $1.75. Good pol prompt ship-. PEAS 3 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. ‘ us send you information how =. on Red Eames am, Ga. — Fog ry after spend- the 

= 30,000.00 for poison one season used obley Plows the next year and ma a big crop. ; 
Pe <5 “en, Sas ss Onion A ak nee ” #60.0 you put out poison for the weevil you HOPE you are going to get him. When you ‘eatch him otenaee 4 Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606 ’ she 

Pep! d 1 a $1. 60: 1 600, 3. Pinte em, a Mobley Catcher you KNOW you've got him. - 7 Tat ens 
ee eager! ti: a, pordan Let us send you letters from farmers all over the South who are using from one or two to as many as For Sale.—100 bushels Unknown Field Peas at 7 

to: 500, > 1 50. Hamby ante Mobley Piows. f.o.b. Sweetwater, Ala, 8S. T. Lewis. 

le: N.S Investigate this labor-saving, money-making Catcher-Plow. Tear out this “‘ad,”” sign your name All kinds Peas. Unknown, Whippoorwill, Mixed. tat 
— oad Babbage acid ig ee nd Rann below, and return it today ; Cane also, Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. ph 
fee nantead 2562 one hand “BS, Good pas MOBLEY BOLL WEEVIL BEATER CO. Bore Gower sea ams Mara, balhel Wy = “ 
a service A ongge Postage collect. True BUS, GEORGIA $e: x — bea. anes > express, $5.60. a 
Cab- Send Price and Literature on Your Mobley Catcher- Plow. Hashiansnfé. Cosaen Gaui Basn,—Gideiaes, toll ho 

: to $1; ae: Leondimcsadeyetdces Aaah ed coR ie rke ch bbbeacaeeadeabcatkebse epsecdecis setpsveveevacspes for Southern gardens. 1 B56, peutpald. "Gata 

Porto Rico Potato .... BF logue free. Buchanan’s, 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, @ year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 











New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 


for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, 10. ,.... . $0.2230 $0.1980 $0.1575 $0.1302 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 54.00* Gee eateae: &s eaePes 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 07% 07% ype yee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cewt.. 180 2.08 3.00 1.14 
Hogs, @Perage, CW. ..ccccccsevsees 10.45 8.20 10.10 775 
Stecrs, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.36 12.34 9.70 7.11 
Egas, fresh firsts, dos. .....ssee005 29 27% 224 21% 
Hens, live, 1B. ..... 0600005. ateies 25% 27%, 25% 15 
Buiter, extras, Tb. ... essees 43% 44% 27% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, Wbeeeiers 2.17% 171% 1. 539 1.12 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bt. ......0006.. 1.13 1.00% 17% 65 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ...6.c005... 70 61% 50% 4A, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton........... 18.50 18.50 20.50 17.80 

~* April 19. ** March 29. 

New York October cotton futures (last week), 20.52. 





_- 








| PE: | PEANUT TESTS INSTRUCTIVE | 





URING the past year the Georgia 

Experiment Station conducted va- 
riety, fertilizer and spacing tests with 
peanuts at Columbus, Georgia, in codper- 
ationt with the Tom Huston Peanut Com- 
pany. Although the results of only one 
year’s work are available, the findings 
check well with the limited amount of 
information previously published on pea- 
nuts and should ‘be of value to growers. 


Fertilizers for Peanuts.— The fer- 
tilizer tests were made on a typical Nor- 
folk sandy loam soil. Increases from 
fertilizers would naturally 
be expected on this soil. Peanuts seem to 
have peculiar plant food requirements. 
Superphosphate (acid phosphate) was 
applied at rates of 100, 200, 300, and 400 
pounds per acre with one set of plots re- 
ceiving no phosphate. The plots fertili- 
zed with 100 pounds to the acre of super- 
phosphate produced 35 pounds more 
sound nuts to the acre than the no phos- 
phate plots while the heavier application 
of phosphate yielded less than the no 
phosphate plots. Muriate of potash ap- 
plied at the rate of 15, 30, 60 and 120 
pounds per acre with one set of plots re- 
ceiving no potash, failed to give in- 
creases in yield and in some cases the 
potash plots yielded less than the no pot- 
ash plots. Nitrate of soda applied at 
the rate of 33, 66, and 99 pounds to the 
acre, with one set of plots receiving no 
nitrogen, failed to give a profitable in- 
crease in yield and in some instances the 
soda appafently decreased production. 
Plots topdressed with 480 pounds of lime 
per acre gave an increase of 159 pounds 
of sound nuts per acre over plots receiv- 
ing no lime. The results indicate that 
lime or an equivalent amount of finely 
ground limestone: can be used profitably 
on many peanut fields. 


Peanut Varieties.— The variety test 
at Columbus, Georgia, included the Im- 
proved Spanish, Valencia, Virginia Bunch, 
Virginia Runner, Tennessee Red and the 
North Carolina Runner varieties. The 
Improved Spanish proved to be by far 
the best yielder in this trial. 


Good Seed and Thick Spacing.— 
As with other crops, a good stand of 
thrifty plants is necessary for maximum 
yields of peanuts. A set of plots planted 
with hand picked seed produced 157 
potifids per acre more sound nuts than a 
similar set of plots planted with ordinary 
field run seed. A spacing test with the 
Improved Spanish variety planted in rows 

2 feet apart with plants every 3, 6, 9, 
12 and 15 inches apart showed that the 
closer spacings were best. Similar trials 
in other Southeastern States also prove 
that the bunch- -type peanut varieties 
shotild be closely spaced in narrow rows. 


ie applied as a topdressing at the 
le of 480 pounds per acre and super- 
ches. applied at the rate of 100 
Politids to the acre were the only fertili- 
zers giving yield increases in these tests; 
er, slight increases have been re- 











ported from the use of potash. The Im- 
proved Spanish variety gave the highest 
yield and seems to be the best kind for 
general planting in Georgia. The Spanish 
and other bunch varieties should be spaced 
in hills about six inches apart with the 
rows about two and one-half feet apart 
for best results. G. A. HALE, 

Assistant Agronomist, Ga. Exp. Station. 


| LIBERIA, A NEGRO REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 17) 


people in Monfovia hinted to me that she 
had tried to connive with a native chief 
> “kidnap” her and hold her for ransom 
—good advertising for her but poor pub- 
licity for Liberia. As a matter of fact, 
according to my informants, she never 
went anywhere into the “wilds” of Liberia 
where some of her attendants could not 
retrieve her white handkerchief the in- 
stant she dropped it. 


I was in Liberia only long enough to 
observe an orderly capital city built around 
a group of government buildings entirely 
adequate for its size. I visited a high 
school and saw Negro children pretending 
to study in precisely the same manner 
that I studied in school myself. I was 
entertained at dinner by a white family 
who had lived in Monrovia for 12 years 
and wanted to continue right there for 
the rest of their days. 


A great many mission schools have 
been operating throughout the interior 
of the country for years, and although 
these are of many denominations and rep- 
resent several different countries they are 
how being consolidated into one unified 
educational system backed by the govern- 
ment. 











Our experiences further south on the 
African west coast will be described next 
week. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(@ Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Atiountt Counts As a Werd 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


RAPE 











| POULTRY AND EGGS =| 


[MISCELLANEOUS —«| 





Teller’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
Best work and service. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Huckleberry Crates for Sale.—With latest and most 
satisfactory baskets. Write for description and prices, 
J. A. Owens & Co,, Heflin, Ala. 





~ BABY CHICKS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 






































Baby chicks of known value. Reds and Rocks 13%c. For Sale.—Best quality Bee Hives and appliances. 
Perkins Hatchery, Anniston, la. ak yoy - seauped. Send for catalogue. The Stover 
~ Buchanan’ 3 Famous Baby | Chicks. Recs Rocks, ABiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

White Leghorns, $4.25; 50, $8; 100, $15; pestpaid, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Catelogue free. deat Memphis, Tenn _— ne ie » Air tan nnn eT 
- For Sale,—New pasteurizing Plant, all approved; 40,- 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leacting breeds 000 pope Jlation, no competition, al money ma 
$6.25 handred . 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks proposition. Selling account health rite 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. King, 1420 lith Ave., Meridian, Miss. 

BABY CHICKS FOR yo ne tu FARM MACHINERY 
From vigorous, heavy-laying stoc ive tg aE ent, ea eee 
delivery Se eatemat. sf He e prepaid. Green Pea Shellers. Free Bullera 
EORDELE HATCHERY Machine Works, "Roseboro, ‘N.C. 
Cordele, Ga. HIDES FURS—WSOL 

C.o.d. Chicks.—7T%e up. Pay when you get them. Wool wanted. bs ll Athens Hide €o,, Athens, Ga., 
Bred to lay. Do lay. Finest quality aes: eo for highest May price 
live delivery. Write Rex Poultry Company, Box 305, 

Clinton, Mo. Gat a ENON EA OMNY See a . KODAK FINISHING _ % aie 
00 . P Kode inishing by mail. Prompt service; good 
BOOTH CHICKS 7c U ; work. Wilson Stadio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Me 

Trapnested. Pedigreed Maife and State Accreditec Loll mail. 

Matings. Bred direct from our 200-318 exe official rege ang, Rogek Rinishing and supplies by ian 

record layers, 12 varieties. Free catalog. Ala. 

BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton 1, Mo. 5 = Ns ——~ A <a films. La" glossy prints. 

~ Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. Warred Rocks, Pivuincham mig authorized Bastman agents, 








Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, heavy 
mixed $8. Prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 

Purebred Baby Chicks..—Highest quality, yet mod- 
erate prices. Chicks c.o.d. to you, we stand the risk; 
turn them down on arrival if not satisfied, Laurel 
Baby Chick Co., Rt, 1, Laurel, Miss. 

Flood tested chicks. Rocks, Reds: 100, $11; 500, 
$52.50. Leghorns, Aneonas, high powered layers: 100, 
$9; 500, $44. Write or wire. 100% arrival; prepaid. 


Write Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 
BUY EGGBREED CHICKS 


Anybody can raise chicks now. Take care of the 
coming generation of chicks and in a few months 
they will take care of you 
W. Leghorns, $12; RB. I, Reds, Rocks, B. Rocks, 
Buff Rocks, $13; W. Woantettes Buff Orpingtons, 
$15; Heavy Assorted, $12, Send $1.00 and pay 
postman balance and charges on arrival. 
Since 1888 


OVAL LD 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 
Near Corner 12th and Oldham 5ts. 


It’s the blood that counts. Trafl’s End high egg 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 307 
egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter poultry breeder. These fine chicks sell for no more 
than just ordinaty chicks. Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices. Trail's End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 














aw"? Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll 
Prints 4¢ to 6c. W. W. White Co., Ny 112, 
Mirminehen, Ala. 
Trial Offer.—First film cleveloped, 
largement, 2c silver. 
AA, Waterloo, 





6 prints, free en- 
‘ Superior Photo Finishers, Deot. 
owa,. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
wee Lee Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis. 
esourl. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Care 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, = McGill Wide, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents 
risk delay in protecting your gend sketch or 
model for tngtructions or owiie = free hook, “He 
to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘Record of Invention” form 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, istered Pat - 
ent Attorney, 77-X_ Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, ¢€ 


AND COL 
Let Mr, Ozment help you qualify for a government 
Write. Ozme I 














Don’t 












job; $125-$250 month. mt Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. juis, Mo. 
TOBACCO 





y Leaf Totacco.—Good sweet chewing, 31.35; 


unds 
$2. Smoking, 10, eft. United 


























5 pounds 90c; 
ANCONAS Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 
Anconas: $12, 100; postpaid, ¢.o.4d, Blair Egg Farm, Tobaceo.—Genuine ‘oe Red Leaf, 2 years old. 
Wiggins, Miss. cnewiag. P. Logg BoA] ~R 1B. 38. 50; Smoking, 10, $2. 
7 W. Jones eKenz nn. 
____ JERSEY BLACK GI TS Somcepun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 9.25 .25; smok- 
Begs, $1.25 sitting; delivered Parcel post. Mrs. Léla_ ing . Pay when received, Pipe free. 
Gardner, Fayette, Ala. ea Union, C8, ee Ky. 
LEGHORNS Guaranteed Homespun ceco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, x “31.30. Pipe “free. Pag 
' For emer-tell cums. i we oe suneted oe. pestman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 
ets; 250-306 egg foundation stock, ace CeeTine, Tobacco.—Kentacky Sweetleaf; mellow, aged; smok- 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Alms 00. ing, 10 pounds $1.40, Chewing $175. Pay when fe- 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS ceived. Kentucky Farmers, Pryorsburg, Ky. 














Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow ‘smoking, $1.50; you 
poy SS I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 








lier Pool, Martin, Tenn. ference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
TREE KILLER 
Bo-Ko,—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., 
Jonestown, Miss. 








Patk’s purebred Barred Rocks; two sittings $2, post- 
paid. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 

Afistocrat Barred Rock eggs for sale. Price list 
free. Inquiries solicited. James P. Alldredge, Rt. 1, 
Blountsville, Ala. 

DUCKS—GEESE 

White Pekin ducklings Special ¢.0.4, offer, Ride- 
way Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 

Giant Pekins. 22 eggs $2; 100, $8: 500, $35. 100 
ducklings $25. Ella Whitwood, Hudson, Hl. 

Inffian Runner Ducks.—Eg¢es: 15, $1.75; 30, $3.25; 
50, $5; postpaid. Wonderful layers. Zadie Park, 


Rruceton, Tenn. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 














Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
Tenn. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Finest_ Registered Durocs.—Weaned pigs. Beecheroft 


Farm. Bellbuckle, Tenn, 


Fine Duroe pigs half usual “price; eo; $8. 50 registered 





in buver’s name. Satisfaction guaranteed. Zeigler 
Bros., Ft. Deposit, Ala. 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs from one 
of the largest herds in Virginia, Best blood lines, 
prize winning stock. Club pigs a specialty. 10 to 12 
weeks oki pigs, $15 each or two for $25. Satisfaction 











| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work, Good profits. MeConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert sutomobile 
mechanic and get a one 10D A you. The cost = 


you free booklet 
"Dept. 237, Nashville, 


write Nashvlile “Auto “Behe School, 
| AGENTS WANTED _i| 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

ple case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma Co., 

















Get our free sam 
and spectalties, ‘Wonclerfully profitable. 
Dept. RB, St. uis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 














arantee > 1 , Glasgow, Va. 

Guaranteed. hacer _&._Co.,_ ine. tel = Salesman to handle a line of high grade industrial 
- ESSEX and house Paint in every community. Experience not 

“Gieed, tunift " a ; EA Aldridg necessary, Tillman Paint Co., Selma, Ala. 
x. thr y. re stered Essex pigs. E. A. Aldridge. You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home. _Im- 
tense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Oo. 1. Cc. for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Mar‘on, Indiana, 
Otiio Improved Chester pigs. W. I, Owen, Bedford, Three guaranteed fH Dresses. $2.98. Beats 


Virginia. 





POLAND-CHINAS 











Rucha r : Repe.— Three sows farrowed 78 pigs in 2 litters each, Send 
eit a 3 poms ti: 10 eae Pte a it for literature if you want prolific kind. W. M, Bart- 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. lett, Dumas, Miss, 

Registered Big Type Poland China boars, 2% months 


SAGRAIN 


Sagrain.—High quality; germination tested; $2.50 
bushel. R. H. Fisher, Belzoni, M 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Early Speckled Velyet Beans at $1.20 bushel; Bunch at 
5 50. Peas $2. Chufas Sc pound, Jack Burch, 
hester, a 


For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Cofn; all varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 

Hardy xx seed, Bef ~ 4 bushel; Sweet Clover 
4. Both test 95% pure. Heturn seed if not satis- 
factory. George ‘Bownes, Concordia, Kanses. 

For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Seed 




















Corn, 


Cotton Seed, Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed. Sudan, 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
Seed. y. BR. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 





For Sale.—Wilson Black Soybeans, $2.10 bushel; 
ginia Brown Soybeans, $2.10. Abruzzi Rye 
future shipment. New crop, recleaned, 


Vir- 
$2 bushel, 
fine germina - 





tion. Joseph E. Holland, Milford, Dela. 

Peanuts.—Farmers stock North Carolina Runner va- 
tiety, $4.30; Small White Poontah, $5.30 bag 96 
pounds. Amber Sorghum: $3.5: 100 pounds, 10 


pounds of either following pestpaie, 
Corn, Popcorn, Cattail Millet and 
Syrup Cane, $1.75. 
Plant above late as June 15th. 

Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Hastings Prolifie 
Dixie Honey Drip 
Carpet or Bermuda Grass, $3, 
Cash with order. Goff 





okt. Best breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. 
Sorrel II, Wharton, Texas. 


Spotted Poland Chinas, all ages. Cholera immune. 
World’s champion breeding. Over 100 pigs for May 
shipment. Farmers’ prices, R. C. Ewing, 2ist Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 








GUERNSEYS 


18 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. 
liger. Wauwatosa, Wis, 





Write L. Terwil- 





HEREFORDS 


Polled Herefords, registered; one ten months bull, 
also choice heifers richly bred. SS, L. Stokes, Reech- 








hirst Farm, Ashland City, Tenn. 
JERSEYS 
Jerseys. —Bull calves; the kind that will do ‘you some 





oneymoon 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 





A 6.—We start you in ——— and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or rience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn Write Madison 


5 -$100 weekly. 
industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. New auto given, 
Introduce new guaranteed Hosiery, 126 styles, colors. 
Finest silks, it given. Samples Sonaes. Wil- 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept. _5637. Greenfield, Ohi 

Auto =? oy $10 for Old Tires.—Free i= agents, 
one i tire, guaranteed 15 
rite Mellinger Tire Co., 
, Kansas City, Mo.; Warren, Ohio; Oakland, 








Call tf, 

“New Aluminum Cleaner and Polisher.—Real money 
maker. Removes all stains and discolorations no matter 
how old. Every home buys. mole postpaid to agents 
yo sized container for 25c. Box 1127, Birmingham, 

la. 


A paying position open to representatives of charac- 








ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery S- to wearer. Good 
income; permanent. Write now for free book, “‘Getting 
ahead.”’ Famers § Shoe Mfg. Co., 625 So. C St., Bos- 


ton, Mags. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
bo _ own products. oe articles, — special- 








good. Pennock Plantation, Jupiter, Ma. ete. 500% profit, Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tonal Scelentific Laboratori ies, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
DOGS Virginia. 
_Setter puppies. W. H. Hunt, Ozark, Ala. Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 








~ Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Lists 10¢. 
I 


Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, 

English Shepherd puppies, eae on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 

German Police, English a, Collie puppies. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 

Pecigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $15. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


, Police pups. 











Mendets amaz- 
Free samples, sell- 
Colette Mig. Co., 


Knockout demonstration sells 
ingly. Twélve dollars daily easy. 
ing secrets. Get territory quick. 
Dept. 9A, Amsterdam, N.Y 


Big pay every day! Complete guaranteed line direct 
Dress Sh 


stantly. 





to wearer, irts, Work Shirts, Overalis, Covr- 

eralls, Work Pants, Sweaters, Unaerwear, Playsuits. 

$10-$15 daily. _Experience unnecessary Big outfit 

ee Co., Dept. 17, 1922-28" ‘Lincoln Ave.. 
ergo 


. . Bes 


» J 


THE ONLY HAT OF ITS x. 





“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS 


GIVE YOUR RIFLE 
A SQUARE DEAL 


F you want your rifle to shoot accu- 
I rately for a lifetime, as it should, you 
must keep the inside of the barrel free 
from rust. This used to be a hard job, 
but it isn’t any more. 

Now you can get ammunition for all 
standard rifles, revolvers, and pistols 
that will do this work for you. A com- 
plete line of Rim Fire and Center Fire 
Kleanbore Cartridges is now ready. 
They preventrust, corrosion and pitting, 
inside the barrel. In every one of these 
cartridges you will find the same su- 
periority that was so marked in Klean- 
bore.22’s, whichwere the first cartridges 
of this type ever introduced. 

Remington Kleanbore Cartridges are the 
result of years of careful work in which mil- 
lions of test rounds were fired. They were 
not developed hastily. You do not have to 
experiment with them, because we took the 
time for experimenting ourselves. 

Your dealer has Kleanbore Cartridges for 
all calibers of rifles, pistols and revolvers, 
or he can easily get them. Most of them are 
packed in the new green boxes, but dealers 
have some in stock in the old boxes with a 
Kleanbore sticker pasted on. There is only 


one Kleanbore. Avoid imitations. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway Established 1816 » New York City 


Remington, 


LEANBORE 





CARTRIDGES 


{ © 1928 R. A. Co. aie 


REE ica ieee A iy NORE TSI wR eS a SE 




















The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


CROW 


VERALLS 


THE most durable, comfortable, economical and best appearing 

- overall ever produced. Made of extra heavy, close woven, super 
strong, deep dyed, 8-0z. indigo denim, manufactured and shrunk by 
@ secret process in the Great Crown Denim Mills. More pockets and 
more special features than any other overall. 


UNION MADE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
Send for ‘‘Crown Ready Reference Book”’ Mailed FRER 


THE CROWN OVERALL MFG.CO. CINCINNATI,O, 





A New Pair FREE If They Shrink 


D [CKINS' 
; ‘ hwy 
(* 4 Kae 
A i Bie) 7 Se, TEA 


HE COULDN’T SEE 
The man to. whom a $100,000 business deal 
is no novelty was shaving at home. He com 
pleted the task, bent his lathery face to the 
basin and deluged it with water. When he 
lifted it again to gaze at the mirror, he cried 
out in alarm and stumbled out of the bath 
room. 
“Great heavens!” 
His wife sighed. 
with which weak woman has viewed strong 
man throughout the ages. 


he bawled, “I’m blind!” 


lights just went out—probably just for a 
minute.” 

She was right, as usual. The man of 
$100,000 deals grumpily completed his toilet 
and spent the rest of the night listening 
moodily to a radio church service. 


TRUE TO THEIR TRADE 


Attendant (in the padded room at the booby 
hatch)—“‘And this room contains the saddest 
cases of all: the old-time auto mechanics.” 

Visitor—“But I don’t see anybody in the 
room at all. Where are they?” 

Attendant—“They’re all under the 
working on the springs.” 


beds, 


WOMAN AND AN UMBRELLA 


“Why is a woman like an umbrella?” asked 
Tom Henderson. 

“Because,” replied Sandy Brown, “she al- 
ways has to shut up when—” 

“No; guess again.” 

“Because she stands in the hall and—” 

“No; it’s nothing about standing in the 
hall or anywhere else.” 

“A woman is like an umbrella because no- 
body ever gets the right one. Why is—” 

“No; that is not the answer.” 

“Is it because she fades with age?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“I am. Is it because it’s a good job when 
you have her in the house?” 

“No.” 

“Because you can’t find a pocket in either?” 

“No. Have another guess.” 

“IT knew you couldn’t guess it. It’s because 
she’s accustomed to reign.” 


ALWAYS YOUNG 
The Seven Ages of Woman: 
The infang. 
The little girl. 
The miss. 
The young woman. 
The young woman. 
The young woman. 
The young woman.—Louisville Times. 


IF HE DID? 


An old darky got up one night at a revival 
meeting and said: “Brudders an’ sisters, you 
knows an’ I knows dat I ain’t been what I 
oughter been. I’se robbed henroosts and stole 
haugs, an ‘tole lies, an’ got drunk, an’ slashed 
folks wi’ my razor, an’ shot craps, an’ cussed, 
an’ swore; but I thank de Lord der’s one 
thing I ain’t nebber done; I ain’t nebber lost 
mah religion.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


- ——Copyright, 1928, by 
| By J. P. ALLEY Bell Syndicate, Inc, | 


_— j 








Boss FIXIN’ To Go Down | 
IN TEXAS DIS IN-COMIN’ 
JUNE -- PEAH LAK HE 

A METHODS’ DELEGATE 


To DAT DIMMERCRAT 
PREVENTION!! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Kun’l Bob sho havin’ a big time ridin’ 
de chilluns roun’ in dat rumpus seat on 
he new cyar! 





| 
“TIT won’t. A woman isn’t like an umbrella.” 


KIND IN THE WORLD 





y 


It was the patient sigh | 


“Please don’t be silly,” she remarked. “The } 


Protects the 

mM: amazing hat ever invented. Patented transparent 

brim protects eyes from sun, yet gives clear vision, 
Patented shape holders hold hat in shape. Patented dou- 
ble adjustable buckles assure perfect fit. Woven from im- 
ported Pandan Palm —durable, tough, light and flexible. 
Will not ravel, become brittle or discolor. Special airlet 
weave and ventilators assure coolness and healthy scalp. 
Waterproof. Easily cleaned with damp cloth. Unbleached, 


$1.25—Bleached White, Panama shape, $2.00. At your 
dealer's. 


ran eae Lie t 
Patented shape-holding Tes 
device, andotherremark- pate" 
able features of eX-Ray, pers 
except transparent brim. y 

World's Greatest Hat 
Value at 75c and $1.00 ‘ 4 
Dealers: Write for Prices 
Exclusively manufactured and patents owned by 
SUPERIOR HAT CO., 2313 Madison St., St. Louis 


World's leading manufacturers of sun and sport hats. 


en ot 





Doing chores— 
late and early 


Ir I HAD chores to do after 
| dark and before sun-up, you 
| can bet your bottom dollar 
I’d have a good flashlight to 
light my way about. I’d use 
it in and around the barns— 
you wouldn’t catch me risk- 
ing a fire. I’d take it with me 
every time I left the house— 
it saves many a bad fall or a 
cracked shin. 

And I’d keep it in fine fettle 
with the very best of batteries 
— Eveready Batteries — just 
as dependable and long-last- 
ing as the Eveready Columbia 
Hot Shot I use on my engine 
and the Eveready “B”’ Bat- 
teries on my radio. 

An Eveready Flashlight is 
the lantern the modern farmer 
uses. Get the flashlight habit! 


Adv. 











HERE 

Household Device 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 

ments. It not 





sweeps thoroughly and 
Sone — - ceil- 
ings but also washes 

dries windows and scrubs 


mame and 

edge of this ad and 

us today for complete ! 

terms. HARPER MFG. © 
544 $th Street, Fairfield, 
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Agents — 


is a new | 





